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Lion-Hunting in Somali-land. 


Not long ago I made a shooting trip from India 
some two hundred miles or so into the interior 
of Somali-land. By P, and 0. I reached Aden, 
and thence a wretched little trading-steamer 
took me by a circuitous route, vid Perim, along 
the Somali coast. We put in at the ancient 
port of Zaila, where I landed, to see the place 
in which I had done five months’ pleasant exile 
some half-dozen years before, “pigsticking” the 
wart-hog over the surrounding grass country. 
How imchanged it all was. The dreamy stillness, 
the ceaseless wash of the quiet sea, the cloudless 
blue above, the few houses of white coral rock, 
glaring white in the eternal sunshine, standing 
high above the dark reed huts of the Somalis, 
the Consulate facing the sea, with the English 
flag floating lazily over it, the Indian sepoy on 
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sentry-go hard by. Nothing seemed changed. 
Yes, there was a change. Our flag alone waved 
there. I remembered the time when French 
and Egyptian were there too, and when the 
intrigues and blusterings of the former and the 
fights between English and French factions 
amongst the Somalis had enlivened the place 
immensely. But we had cleared them out 
since then, it appeared, and a sleepy peace 
seemed to reign over Zaila. Then, further down 
the coast, to the open roadstead of Bulhar. 
Here the coast line seems to stretch away as 
far as the eye can see in an unbroken line 
of yellow sand, fringed with the white foam 
of the breakers as they roll in from the gulf. 
Bulhar is purely a Somali trading settlement, 
consisting of a large collection of reed-mat huts 
pitched in the plain looking on to the broad, 
glittering, blue stretch of the open sea. Behind 
it a bush-covered country trends away in a 
yellow haze to a dim range of mountains. It 
is a wild spot, with a wild history of its own; 
for, thrice in the last few years it has been devas- 
tated by fire, cholera, and the spear of a hostile 
tribe — the bloodthirsty Eesa, who swooped 
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down, on it one night and slaughtered its in- 
habitants wholesale. On the third day I reached 
Berbera, heartily glad to escape from that fearful 
ship with its vile food, crowds of noisy natives, 
and its antediluvian monsters of black beetles. 
Two busy days at Berbera enabled me to get 
together a caravan, or “ kafila,” as it is called 
in the country, of ten camels, twelve Somalis — 
seven of whom I armed with rifles — and two 
donkeys, whose ultimate purpose was to stand 
as bait for lion. Besides the provisions, which 
amounted to about 1,000 lbs. of rice, half that 
quantity of dates, and over 100 lbs. of ghee, 
a two months’ supply for the party, there 
were numbers of other things to be thought 
of : saddle equipments for the camels, tobacco 
and clothes for presents, cooking-pots and shoes 
for the men, axes for making zarebas, water- 
casks and ropes, and many things besides, which, 
with the assistance of an Arab merchant of the 
place, named Mahomed Hindi, a very honest 
fellow, I got together. Finally, the purchase 
of an Abyssinian pony, at an exorbitant price, 
completed my preparations. One afternoon, out 
of a seeming chaos of multifarious packages 
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strewing the ground, bad-tempered camels loudly 
complaining, and the cheery shouts of my noisy 
Somalis, a well-loaded kafila was evolved in 
a wonderfully short time, and moved off a little 
before sunset for the first long march across 
the maritime plain. 

I started the next morning at daybreak for 
a ride of some twenty-two miles across the stony, 
maritime plain, towards some distant low-lying 
hills, bevond which the kafila would have halted. 
The country over which I rode was not inviting. 
Right up to the line of bare, yellow hills stretch- 
ing along my left, to the sea which glittered 
a bright blue on my right, the plain was covered 
with nothing but wiry, stunted bush, and seemed 
devoid of life, except for an occasional gazelle, 
which would break away in bounds from beneath 
the shade of some bush, and then stand gazing 
at us at no great distance, offering a shot; or 
the squirrel-like field-rat, that whisked down 
their innumerable holes at our approach. It 
was a long, hot march, for my Somali guide 
was not mounted, and I soon preferred to walk 
myself than to sit baking in the saddle. The 
fierce sunshine ran in quivering lines of heat 
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along the bare, stony plain, and it was a pleasant 
relief to look away to the cool, blue line of the 
sea I was leaving behind me. However, the 
weariest march has an end, and at last, early 
in the afternoon, I came upon my kafila, halted 
in a dry, rocky “ wadi,” for so the river-beds 
in the country are called. Here I rested for a 
few hours, and then marched to another wadi 
six or eight miles further on, where we encamped 
for the night. My intention was to push on as 
fast as possible, as my time was limited, and I 
wished to hunt in the waterless plateau called the 
“ Haud,” which stretches through a great extent 
of Somali-land, its nearest edge from where 
I was being some hundred and fifty miles distant. 

I marched next morning at dawn, halting a 
short while at noon to rest men and animals, and 
then moving on again until sunset. Thus I 
continued to push on, making double marches 
daily, while the country after a few days improved 
greatly. The maritime plain was left behind, 
and during the third day’s march we found our- 
selves in a well-wooded country, amidst an 
amphitheatre of brown, rocky hills, on the sides 
and tops of which grew the dark-green, umbrella- 
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shaped mimosa tree. Ahead of us towered the 
Lion Mountain (Gan-lihah), the highest point of 
the thickly wooded Golis range, which lay along 
our left. The stony track we followed frequently 
led us across the sandy beds of the numerous 
wadis which intersect the country. In their 
stretches of white sand, between walls of rock 
or thick borders of tree and bush jungle, are the 
most charming bits of scenery. Creepers of all 
kinds in luxuriant growth fall in festoons from 
date-palm and mimosa tree; numbers of birds, 
some of brilliant plumage, fill the jungle along 
the banks with life; here and there dark-green 
patches of reeds stand up in the white, sandy 
bottoms, Jwhere pools of water, often with fresh, 
green grass growing about tbeir margins, give 
the brightest of touches to these most picturesque 
wadis. 

To stroll rifle in hand along the bed of a wadi 
in the quiet of the evening bad a great fascina- 
tion for me. A growing stillness seemed to creep 
over the jungle as the day waned, broken only 
by the sudden call of some bird from amongst the 
bushes, or the wailing cry of a jackal. 

At such an hour what might one not chance 
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upon? Tracks of various antelope, wild boar, 
leopard, and hyaena crossed one’s path. As one 
came softly round some bend in the wadi’s 
winding course, revealing new vistas of its wild 
scenery, often the hyaena would hasten its skulk- 
ing footsteps across the sand, or the wild hoar 
dash alarmed from the pool. At such an hour 
the king of beasts himself might be met with, 
prowling forth to seek his food; for so I have 
more than once struck the tracks of his great 
paws clearly written along the sandy river-bed. 

Our way led constantly upwards, though the 
ascent was hardly noticeable. Yet after a few 
days I found the climate cooler. The dark 
thunderclouds that rested on the Lion Moun- 
tain, and the brown, deliciously cool water that 
rushed down the gulleys near the track, told of 
the rainy season that was setting in — a point on 
which I was most anxious, for without the rains 
it would be impossible to hunt in the interior of 
the Hand. Skirting the Golis range, at a dis- 
tance of some miles, my route continued with 
so constant an ascent that, on the fourth day, 
when I had covered about ninety miles, looking 
back to the massive head of Gan-libah, we seemed 
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to be on a level with it. The general aspect of 
the country outside the wadis was rough and 
stony, with an open jungle of bush and flat-topped 
mimosa trees, above which the reddish brown 
earth columns of numerous anthills caught the 
eye. 

We were now marching towards a low moun- 
tain wall, above which two rounded peaks rose 
outlined against the sky, reminding one of the 
approach to Rider Haggard’s mysterious country 
in “ Solomon’s Mines.” The very name of the 
peaks, “Naso Hahlod,” meaning in Somali the 
breasts of a girl, adds to the resemblance. Game 
now became more plentiful, small herds of 
gerenook {gazella walleri), awal {gazella soemmer- 
ringii), and dhero (^gazella naso) were constantly 
seen, often grazing within rifle shot. Two long 
marches brought us to the peaks of Naso Hablod, 
where we crossed its mountain ridge next morn- 
ing. I was now getting well into the country, 
and frequently news of lion from some passing 
Somali tempted me to turn aside from my route, 
but I held on. We usually marched at earliest 
dawn. Some time before the pale light grew in 
the Eastern sky, under a bright moon, the camp 
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was bpaken up. I would be awakened out of a 
blissful sleep by the vilest row on earth, the 
grunting, groaning, bubbling complaints of camels 
being loaded up. Sleep fled before such nerve- 
jarring sounds, and I was out of my tent in no 
time, and whilst I became the better for a cup of 
cocoa and some chupattis, my tent was struck and 
packed with my other belongings, and the kafila 
was ready to march at the first streak of dawn. 

How pleasant it was walking through the 
jungle ahead of the string of camels, gun in 
hand, in the delicious cool of the dawn, for the 
animal world was up too. Constantly the dainty 
little sand-antelope (neotragus sp.) would spring 
away through the bushes at my approach. These 
charming little creatures, called in Somali-land 
“ dik-dik,” in size scarcely as big as an English 
hare, are the most dainty miniatures of the 
antelope race. They are ever in pairs of male 
and female, are much alike, except that the male 
has two tiny horns about an inch or two long, 
with a brown tuft of hair between them. Their 
skins vary in colour from a silvery grey to a 
russet brown. Flocks of guinea-fowl would 
scuttle off into the bush uttering their metallic 
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cry ; the bustard, too, would be up taking a stately 
constitutional, and more than once fell a victim 
for the pot. On the track, worn by the feet ot 
generations of camels, some days we would meet 
with small parties of Somalis making their way 
to the coast, their strings of camels laden with 
skins of cows and goats, for which they found a 
market at Berbera. In front of the kafila 
marched one or two Somalis, one of whom 
invariably holds the nose-string of the leading 
camel in order to keep up the pace, which is 
about three miles an hour. Others sauntered 
along the line, several spears on the shoulder, 
a circular shield of hide on his arm, a white, or, 
rather, dirty white, bit of cotton sheeting wrapped, 
toga-like, about his body. His hair, sometimes 
short, black, and curly, sometimes in long, 
crinkly ringlets, bleached a light red, or, in the 
intermediate stage, plastered with a white mud, 
the Somal of the interior is a wild enough look- 
ing fellow. The women wear some sort of dark 
blue garment, usually displaying a great deal 
of their breasts. The married woman ties her 
hair up in a similar-coloured bit of cloth, while 
the “gubats” (maids) wear theirs in oily-looking 
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plaits. They are much less picturesque than the 
men, and a good-looking one is a rarity. They 
usually bring up the rear of a kafila, driving some 
fat-tailed sheep, goats, and a donkey or two 
before them. It was a source of wonder to me 
how the decrepit old women who were often 
with these kafilas were able to make the long 
marches, which is a sine qud non of travel in 
Somali-land. On one occasion I did pick up a 
miserably old woman lying exhausted and apa- 
thetic on the wayside, who had been abandoned 
by her considerate people to follow on the best 
way she could, since she could no longer keep 
up with her kafila. Very tough, indeed, some of 
those marches were. Often we had to trudge 
for some distance along the hot, glaring bed of a 
wadi, sinking at every footstep in its soft sand. 
I was always very ready for the noonday halt 
to stretch myself out on a soft spot in the shade 
of bush or tree, and devour anything my inde- 
fatigable cook Ismail, a Somali, produced. As 
for the Somalis, they took little food until sun- 
down. Some would sleep, others wash at the 
pools, or plaster their heads with a certain kind 
of earth found in the wadis, which bleached the 
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hair a light red, a form of vanity much in mode 
amongst the young men. 

Mightily glad, too, was I when, at sunset, some- 
times when night was closing down on us, the 
long string of camels would be brought to a 
halt in the sandy bed of a wadi near the water- 
holes, or in the jungle beside the track if water 
were still distant. In a trice the camels are 
brought to their knees, and their loads strew the 
ground ; the ungainly beasts get on to their long 
legs again, and stalk off, much relieved, into the 
gathering gloom to feed off the surrounding 
bushes, in charge of one of the men, whose white- 
clad figure, spear on shoulder, might be seen 
standing on some mound or anthill watching 
the grazing beasts. Some of the men are cutting 
down thorn-bushes to form a zareba round our 
encampment, others are pitching my tent, here 
they are lighting a fire, over which a big pot, 
full of rice and ghee, the men’s dinner, will 
soon be boiling. The hearty way a Somali 
works is most refreshing. No matter how hot 
or long the day’s march, or the thunderstorms 
at sunset that often drenched us before we could 
get up our encampment, soaking the camels’ 
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saddle-mats, whicli were their only bedding, yet 
there was always a laugh in them, and they would 
set to work with a will, usually singing in chorus 
to some chant set up by one of them. In a 
wonderfully short time we have settled down for 
the night. The camels have been driven in and 
made to lie down by the tying-up of a foreleg. 
Bound the fire my men are sitting, a cheery 
group, eating their dates and rice. An hour 
later, as I look outside my tent before turning 
in, all has grown still. A bright moon shines 
on the forms of my men, stretched out asleep on 
the ground; on the circle of quaint, mis-shapen 
backs and long necks of the kneeling camels; 
on the solitary, white-clad figure of the sentry, 
as he stands, rifle in hand, near the dying fire, 
crooning to himself some Somali song, invariably 
of mournful note. The melancholy cry of the 
jackal, or the weird howl of the hyaena, is borne 
along on the night air, or, maybe, the grey 
shadows of their skulking forms pass in the 
moonlit jungle as they prowl outside our thorn- 
fence. Some such scene have I looked out upon 
many a night under the Southern Cross in the 
wild land of the Somal. 
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After passing Naso Hablod, we travelled along 
a ridge, the ground on either side sloping away 
from us into broad, thickly-wooded valleys, 
beyond which rose other ridges of high ground, 
their slopes dark with mimosa-tree jungle. My 
head shikari. Jama, told me that it was in one 
of the wadis close by where Mr. Ingram was 
killed by an elephant. The wounded animal had 
turned and overtaken his panic-stricken pony, 
taken its rider out of the saddle, and dashed him 
to the ground. Quite recently, he said, herds of 
elephant roamed in the broad valleys hereabouts, 
but had been driven westward by sportsmen. 
The spiky, pale-green leaves of the aloe plant, 
a favourite food of theirs, were to be seen here 
in abundance, and being in flower, its red and 
yellow blossoms lent a pleasing touch of colour 
to the sombre hue of the jungle. 

Late in the afternoon we descended into the 
broad, darkly-wooded wadi lying on our left, 
along which we marched until sunset, when we 
encamped under some large trees on its banks. 
Right opposite to us lay the Hargaisa, on the 
slopes of the high ground beyond. 

Hargaisa is one of the permanent settlements 
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in Somali-land, consisting of a large cluster of 
reed-mat huts, surrounded by a high thorn-fence. 
Whilst luxuriating in a wash in scanty attire in 
the open air, I had to receive the son of the 
principal “ akal,” or chief, of Hargaisa, with his 
following. The next morning I rode over to visit 
the head-man himself. Shaikh Mattar by name, 
whom I found a very pleasant old man. 1 was 
received with honour in his house, a large reed- 
mat structure, supported by forked props inside, 
with a dark interior. I had to go through an 
amount of hand-shaking with a crowd of Somalis, 
and then, after a little small-talk, obtained 
Shaikh Mattar’s consent to my leaving a portion 
of my stores in his care until I should send back 
for them, as I was now near the Hand, and should 
soon require to load up some of my camels with 
water. On leaving I presented him with a 
couple of tobes of red, black, and white check, 
which are more costly, and considered more 
dressy than the everyday white tobe. The next 
day was spent in looking to my water-casks, 
which required soaking to render them water- 
tight. The “ bans ” — large wicker-work baskets, 
vase-shaped, very cleverly made by the Somali 
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women for carrying water— also required a little 
tonching up. This a couple of women proceeded 
to do by rubbing in a mixture of ghee, and bark, 
and I do not know what else, which had the 
required effect, and also gave the water a most 
villainous flavour. 

Early next morning we marched again for 
about three hours along the wadi, and then 
halted to fill up casks and hans, for we were 
now approaching the Hand, and these were the 
last water holes we should meet with. So far 
things had not gone very well with me. I was 
minus the services of three camels, two having 
already terribly sore backs, and the other had 
had to be sent back sick almost at the start. 
Some of my men also complained of sickness. 
I poured a solution of carbolic acid into the holes 
in the backs of the former, and dosed the latter 
with quinine, and trusted to luck that they would 
come round. 

We started again at noon, still keeping along 
the river bed, the jungle on either side excellent 
for tracking — ^good sandy soil, with tufts of grass. 
Mimosa and aloe grew everywhere, and also a 
bush of pale-green, fleshy stalks, very similar to 
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the milk cactus of India, amongst which is the 
favourite haunt of the lesser koodoo (strepsiceros 
imberbis). Prom the number of pugs about, 
koodoo and other game were plentiful, and I 
soon came across one of the former staring at 
me over some bushes, and dropped him with a 
bullet in the neck. He was a young male, with 
poor horns, but we all enjoyed him that night 
for dinner. 

The night of the following day found me 
encamped at Faff, a grassy “ban,” or plain, 
stretching to the horizon, within a few hundred 
yards of a Somali encampment near which I had 
made mine, hoping that lion would pay a visit in 
the night, for Somalis whom we had met by the 
way told us of lion about here, and of how two 
had been encountered lying on the track in the 
way of a passing kafila. 

We had marched early in the morning, crossing 
a low ridge, and practically passing into the 
Hand. All about us rose a wall of apparently 
interminable high bush jungle. The country 
was level, with no wadis, and as we penetrated 
further the grass and bush had a parched-up 
appearance, causing me to feel anxious as to 
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whether I should get rain as I advanced farther 
in. Leaving the kafila to pursue the track, I, 
with several of my men, walked through the 
jungle on one side. Game seemed plentiful. Soon 
I got glimpses of the red forms and long necks 
of the wary “ gerenook ” fleeing in the distance. 
After missing an oryx, I knocked over an unso- 
phisticated “ dhero ” that stood to gaze, and soon 
after fired at the rump of another oryx grazing. 
A handsome male oryx dashed off at the shot at 
such a tremendous speed that I guessed he was 
hit. Hurrying forward on his tracks, we found 
splashes of blood, which we followed hard upon. 
But, although he was wounded badly, as the 
blood-splashes on grass and bush, upon which 
we followed all the way, showed, we must have 
tracked for a couple hours before we again saw 
him. 

Suddenly we came on him, standing, with his 
flank exposed, looking back in our direction. I 
took a hurried shot, and the bullet was seen to 
strike the ground beyond him. “ Ha lagga ” 
(missed), remarked Jama, looking very disgusted, 
and I felt so likewise, for the long march since 
the morning and the last two hours’ continuous 
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tracking had taken it out of us. Fortunately, 
the oryx had been going much in the direction 
of our march, but we had very vague ideas as 
to where the kafila was. 

However, I could not give the beast up, so we 
again started on his tracks. Once we almost lost 
him, for his spoor became mingled with that of 
a herd of oryx, but, on following up the tracks 
of the herd we came to where the ground was 
much cut up by hoof-marks. “ Larai kiya ” 
(there has been a fight), grinned Jama, point- 
ing to the ground. It was very evident that 
some of the herd, with that unnatural cruelty of 
animals to one of their own kind in misfortune 
had attacked and driven the wounded one out of 
their company. Following in the direction of 
the detached hoof-marks, we knew by traces 
of blood that we were going right, and before 
long we again sighted him, standing still with 
a dejected air, as if disgusted at the shabby 
behaviour of his own kind. It was a stern shot, 
so I aimed for his hind leg. He dashed off, but 
not far, for his hind leg swung in the air, and he 
came to bay under a tree. When we came up 
he snorted loudly, lowering his formidable horns. 
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and looked so much like charging that we nearly 
fell over each other in our hurry to get out of his 
way. I was in want of meat for the men, and 
as the Somalis are strict Mahomedans, and will 
not eat the flesh of an animal that has not been 
“hallaled” (throat-cut) while living, it was 
necessary to cut the poor brute’s throat. This 
was ticklish as well as unpleasant work, for the 
oryx made great play with his horns. At length, 
by breaking down strong, forked boughs, and 
entangling them in his horns with the assistance 
of the other men who had come up, we managed 
to throw him, and the necessary “halal” was 
carried out. My second shot, I found, was not 
altogether a miss, having passed through his 
neck. 

With some diflSculty we struck the track again, 
and, having examined the ground for fresh 
footmarks, were satisfied that the kafila had not 
yet passed. So, pretty well fagged-out, we lay 
under the shade of a bush and took a nap until it 
made its appearance. Towards evening we got 
, clear of the bush-jungle on to a wide plain covered 
with tussocks of grass, where, as I have said, we 
encamped. No lion paid us a visit during the 
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night. Early next morning I went out into the 
plain to shoot something, and espied a red-looking 
animal in the distance, which tamed out to be a 
hartebeest. After a long stalk in the open, I 
succeeded in bagging him, and returned to the 
camp laden with meat. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

News had come in that a lion had visited a 
“karia” some few miles away, and had carried 
off a goat. I accordingly moved off there in the 
afternoon. I had walked on ahead of the kafila, 
and was sitting on the ground waiting for it to 
come up, when a tall, picturesque-looking Somali 
in a red and black check tobe, with shield and 
spears, mounted on an unusually good-looking 
horse, rode up and greeted me. We got into con- 
versation. He turned out to be a chief, the son of 
the “ Sultan ” of one of the tribes in whose country 
I was. Rain coming on just then he invited me 
and my kafila to take shelter in his karia, which 
was close by. The next morning my new friend, 
whose name was Azkar, said he would like to join 
my party and show me where to get lions, since I 
had come to hunt in his country. I, of course, 
welcomed him, and a capital fellow he proved to 
be. Very soon all the karias scattered about the 
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country knew that I had come to shoot lions, and 
was ready to give “ bakshish ” for good “ khabar ” 
(news) of them, and this was soon to have a good 
result. 

I continued to move across the plain that day, 
halting in the evening at the edge of a belt of 
jungle, close to a karia where, the people said, 
lions constantly came at night. Eecent spoor 
of lion close to where we were encamped showed 
that this was true enough. I tied up the two 
donkeys in different directions outside the zareba, 
but only some vile hyaenas came and ate up 
one of them. The next day my rare good luck 
with the lions commenced. I had been out 
early into the jungle, shot an oryx, and suc- 
ceeded in losing myself for a while. I got back 
to camp about midday rather fagged, and whilst 
at breakfast they came to tell me that a Somali 
had just ridden in with the news that two 
lions had been seen that morning out on the 
plain of Debileh, lying outside a small bush, 
by one of the men of his karia. It was a 
long ride, they said, but, having heard the man’s 
tale, it seemed good enough to chance it. My 
pony was saddled at once, and two animals 
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hired from the karia for Jama and another 
Somali. Azkar also came with me. 

It was quite two o’clock by the sun when we 
started, so we could not spare the ponies. We 
rode off at a brisk pace across the plain, which 
was dotted here and there with hartebeest, oryx, 
and gazelle, rarely drawing rein for the best 
part of eight miles, until we reached a karia 
where a very wild-looking Somali, the man 
who had seen the lions, joined us. From here 
we struck into a strip of low bush-jungle to 
our left, through which we rode at a fast pace 
for some little time, and then again emerged 
on to the grassy ban. 

A great expanse of plain, reddish-brown in hue, 
and covered with tussocks of grass, stretched 
away as far as the eye could see. The sky had 
clouded over, and threatened rain. A delicious, 
cool breeze, with the freshness of rain in it, 
blew into our faces. Grazing herds of oryx, 
hartebeest, and gazelle were scattered over the 
plain, those nearer to us galloping away in 
alarm at our rapid approach, then wheeling 
round to stand and' gaze at us at long rifle 
range. We continued to ride fast over the 
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plain for another five or six miles, passing occa- 
sionally by black, withered thorn-fences, the 
disused Somali zarebas of previous years. 

The pace at length began to tell on the 
animals. “ How much further ? ” I asked anx- 
iously, for the Abyssinian pony I rode began 
to show signs of exhaustion, and more than 
once nearly pitched me over her head, rifle and 
all, by floundering into some hole. The wild- 
looking Somali pointed to a small clump of 
bushes standing out against the sky-line some 
miles ahead. At last we drew near, and I could 
make out the bush more clearly. “ Wa ka libah” 
(there are the lions), cried the Somali, just as I 
caught sight of two yellow animals lying out- 
side it. 

The absolute bliss of that moment is, of course, 
indescribable. Here had I two lions, actually 
waiting for me, all to myself, a vast plain on all 
sides, clear of jungle as a lawn, not another 
bush even in sight. I was going to get them 
or they get me — that was the only uncertainty 
in the whole thing. Could the situation have 
been more perfect ? Impossible. I regret now 
that I did not sit down and enjoy the full delight 
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of it longer, but there was not much time, and 
I was in a hurry to commence. When we had 
ridden within a few hundred yards of the bush, 
I pulled up and told my party what they had 
got to do. Jama was to come with me, carry- 
ing the second gun, one man was to hold our 
horses, and Azkar and the other were to follow 
one or both lions should they run. Jama and 
I dismounted, and walked towards the bush. 
When we had approached within a hundred 
yards, the two lions, who had remained lying 
down all this time, rose — huge, yellow brutes they 
were, with black manes — and retired through 
the bush to the other side. I turned and took 
a look at Jama, who was behind me, for I had 
an unpleasant feeling that his gun, with triggers 
cocked, might be pointing at the small of my 
back. The triggers were cocked, in spite of my 
having told him not to do so, and it was quite 
within the range of probability, I saw, that he 
would either shoot at the lions before me or 
shoot me, neither of which I desired, so I stopped 
and gave him a bit of my mind, assuring him 
'that if he fired at the lion, unless I was in diffi- 
culties, I would send him back to the coast, to 
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which he was inclined to demur, saying some- 
thing about the lion getting him, but I assured 
him that that was of no importance, and we 
went on, passing round by the right of the bush. 
When we had got round, there was a magni- 
ficent lion lying down not fifty yards away, 
looking towards us. I sat down promptly and 
fired at his shoulder. As the bullet -struck him 
he leapt into the air, then stood uttering savage 
coughing roars at me. The majesty of the 
grand brute I shall never forget, as he stood 
there with his great jaws open breathing out 
his wrath. There was a grand, furious, indig- 
nant air about him that made one feel rather 
small, as being an unprovoked aggressor. His 
roars were nothing very tremendous, but his 
open, hanging jaws were most impressive. 

In the meanwhile the other lion, which had 
lain down inside the bush, trotted out into the 
plain, and the two horsemen did not at first follow 
him. After yelling and waving frantically to 
them to do so I saw them ride off, and again 
turned my attention to my majestic friend. He 
still stood there snarling, but it was evident he 
was disabled. I fired again and, the shikari 
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said, missed him. The grand brute then at- 
tempted to charge, but fell forward on to his 
head into the bush, where I killed him with a 
couple of shots from my second gun. Jama had 
remained close enough to me, but had disturbed 
me a good deal by calling out to me to fire in a 
very excitable way. 

I did not stop then to look at my grand prize, 
but rushed off towards my pony, mounted, and 
galloped off in the direction the second lion had 
gone. Crossing over a slight rise I came upon 
the two horsemen motionless on the plain, and a 
couple of hundred yards from them I saw a 
yellow object lying on the ground — the lion, of 
course. I rode towards him, followed by Jama. 
When I had gone within one hundred yards of 
him the lion, who had been facing the horsemen, 
without moving his body now turned his head 
towards me, and received my approach with a 
show of teeth and much snarling, I pulled up 
and dismounted, though I was half inclined to 
fire at him from the saddle as Jama urged me to 
do, for the lion looked in an exceedingly nasty 
temper. G-iving over my pony to one of the 
Somalis, I walked slowly towards the lion, bidding 
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Jama to remain in the saddle if he wished, hut to 
keep as near as possible with the second gun. 
Very cautious and slow was my approach, for I 
did not want to bring on a charge before I had 
got in a shot, and it looked as if a too rapid 
advance would do so, for the lion, without 
stirring an inch, kept up a series of snarls and 
growls, giving me an excellent view of his teeth, 
accompanied all the while by short, sharp flicks 
of his tail on the ground. I walked up to within 
fifty yards of him, hoping to shoot him dead at 
that distance, and so avoid a charge. I then sat 
down and fired at him between the eyes, jumping 
to my feet instinctively to be ready if he charged. 
I was not a hit too soon. At the shot the lion 
sprang up with a furious roar. I had a lightning 
glimpse of him rearing up on his hind legs paw- 
ing the air — then he came for me. It was a fierce 
rush across the ground, no springing that I could 
see. How close he got before I fired I cannot 
say, but it was very close. I let him come on, 
aiming the muzzles of the rifle at his chest. 
Jama says he was about to spring when I 
pulled the trigger and ran back a pace or two 
to one side, but as I did so I saw through the 
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smoke that the lion was stopped within a few 
paces of me. 

The second gun and Jama were not as near as 
they might have been. The lion struggled up 
on to bis hind quarters, uttering roars. I rammed 
two fresh cartridges into my rifle in an instant, 
and fired my right into him. The grand brute 
fell over dying. The Somalis set up a wild yell, 
and I am not sure that I did not join in. The 
lion looked dead enough, so I went up to him full 
of admiration of the grand brute. Of course, to 
me he was the finest lion, except his companion, 
that ever was shot ; but in truth I had really got 
a prize. The mane was not remarkably long, but 
its colouring was particularly beautiful — a rich 
black on the shoulders, with bright, deep yellow 
on the head and cheeks. What a grand face it 
was. As I lifted the mighty forearms, it was 
impossible to escape a touch of regret for so 
noble a beast laid low. 

It was with much interest I looked for the two 
bullet holes. My first shot had struck on the 
cheek-bone, smashing the left upper jaw, and 
knocking out the lower right canine tooth. It 
was evident from the result that I must have 
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loaded my right barrel with a semi-hollow bullet, 
instead of a solid one of pure lead, there having 
been both kinds mixed together in my cartridge 
bag, though I had intended to use the latter only 
against lion. Fortunately for me, the left barrel 
contained a solid bullet. It had penetrated the 
chest, smashing the shoulder, and had raked 
along the flank, and, more important than all, 
had stopped, I believe by the very force of its 
impact, the lion’s infuriated charge, which I 
consider the hollow bullet had let me in for. The 
rifle with which I killed all my lions was a 
Magnum 500 Express, by Tolley, firing 6 drams 
of powder. It proved itself a most trusty little 
weapon, and, with the pure-lead solid bullets, a 
great deal too much for lion. Leaving Jama to 
skin the lion, I rode off in haste to the first one, 
for I had altogether forgotten about the vultures, 
who might have been tearing his skin to pieces 
by this time. Fortunately, none had arrived on 
the scene yet. This was a magnificent lion. He 
looked a trifle bigger than his companion, and, 
judging by his teeth, was an old fellow. 

His skull measures as follows : — ^Length, 14 
inches ; width, 10 inches ; circumference, 25 
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inches, a half-inch broader and longer and one 
inch less in circumference than the skull of 
a big tiger. He had a remarkably beautiful 
mane, too — as regards its colouring — a pale 
yellow on the head, chest and cheeks, while on 
the shoulders, instead of the usual black, it was a 
rich brown, with a shade of red in it. That which 
struck me particularly on first seeing a lion in 
its wild state was that its loins and hind quarters 
had a proportional appearance of power with the 
rest of its body. There was none of that slack, 
weedy appearance behind which is so noticeable 
in the caged lion. I examined the bush where 
the lions had been lying-up, and, from the traces 
in it, it was evidently a regular resort of the pair, 
from which they no doubt went forth nightly to 
pull down their dinner from amongst the herds 
of antelope and gazelle, some of whom were still 
to be seen grazing at no great distance from the 
hush. I found the skull of a harteheest close by, 
doubtless killed by them. 

The sun was low, and a soft rain began to fall 
by the time we had got the skins off, with the 
great heads and paws intact, and tied them 
behind a couple of the horsemen, a no easy 
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matter, the ponies plunging and kicking with 
terror as they winded them. Off we went at 
last at a good pace, for we had to strike the track 
before dark. What a ride hack that was over 
the breezy, rolling ban. I shall never forget 
the pleasure of it. What a paradise the country 
seemed, as my eyes wandered from the two great 
heads at the cruppers to the wild herds scattered 
over the plain. The Somalis, too, were very 
merry. As we rode the chief would break forth 
into impromptu song, in which, according to 
Jama’s interpretation, he was very complimentary 
to me touching my encounter with the lions. 
Then one of the others would strike up a chant 
of his own, with more complimentary allusions to 
myself in particular, and Englishmen in general, 
and very much the reverse to Frenchmen and 
Italians, and so on. 

When we reached the karia, where our 
guide had joined us, men, women, and children 
came flocking out from their zarebas to gaze at 
and touch the lions’ heads, with much noisy ex- 
clamation. After the chief had made another 
sing-song oration from his saddle to the assembled 
Somalis, telling of the slaying of the lions, and I 
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had done an amount of hand-shaking, we rode 
away along the track leading to camp. Night 
had fallen when we struck into the skirts of the 
jungle, where the gleam of my white tent and 
the welcome blaze of the camp fire showed up 
suddenly from out the gloom of the bush. Early 
next morning the Somalis of the neighbouring 
karias came crowding into my zareba to see the 
heads. According to many of them, the lions 
were a well-known pair in the neighbourhood. 
Pointing to the head of the larger lion, they said 
it was known as “ Wadjha-adad,” or the white- 
headed one, and credited him with eating several 
persons. What truth there was in this I cannot 
say, but the colouring of the lion’s head in 
question was strikingly fair in contrast to that 
of his fellow, and as to his man-eating propensi- 
ties, man-eating lions are far from uncommon in 
Somali-land. 

The following day we struck camp and 
moved on. We crossed the great red plain of 
Debileh, with its herds of game, and passed 
the place where the lions had been. A headless 
skeleton was all that remained of the lion I had 
shot by the bush; feathers and claw-marks 
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marked the ground. We 'were making for a 
dim, misty fringe of trees on the far horizon, 
seemingly in the mirage to be standing in the 
air out of a bank of mist. Clouds of dust here 
and there marked where troops of antelope 
careered over the plain, their forms assuming 
quaint shapes under the mirage effect. Not far 
from the bush a drenching thunderstorm came 
on. The camels began to slip and slide with their 
ungainly legs over the soaked earth threatening 
to topple over or split themselves, so a halt had 
to be called for the night. 

Starting next morning, when the sun had dried 
the ground, we saw approaching us, from the 
direction we had come, long lines of camels, 
flanked by white lines of sheep and goats, driven 
forward by white-clad Somalis. Behind them 
came the usual string of camels, laden with the 
few household goods and reed mats which go to 
form a nomad Somali settlement. It was the 
large karia with which I had made acquaintance 
on the day with the lions, moving on into better 
pasturage ground. Late in the afternoon we 
reached the edge of a large tract of jungle, and 
encamped near a karia in the midst of a clump of 
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freshly green mimosa trees. Here I stayed a few 
days, on the look out for lion, as the Somalis said 
that they had much frequented the place during 
the previous year’s rainy season, harassing the 
different karias around with nightly raids after 
the cattle. Whilst the chief visited the nearer 
karias, and sent horsemen to the more distant 
ones, to learn news of lion, I had the most delight- 
ful antelope shooting imaginable. 



CHAPTER III. 


In the early mornings, delicious with the fresh- 
ness of the night’s rain, I, with my two shikaris, 
would strike into the jungle behind our camp. 
All about us was green of the freshest hue ; rich 
grass grew plentifully over the reddish-coloured 
earth, soaking our feet with the heavy dew or 
rain drops that lay upon it. In many spots blue, 
white, and yellow flowers grew in clusters. A 
wild maze of mimosa trees encircled us, their 
fantastic shapes and twisted branches lending a 
greater wildness to the scenery, whilst here and 
there the whitened skeleton of some ancient tree 
stood out in weird contrast to the living green 
of the jungle. Of the various wild life that 
roamed these wooded depths, the ground ever 
told its tale with the freshest signs. Spotted 
hyaenas would get up close by us from out the 
grass, singly or in pairs, sometimes in a small 
troop, and go shambling off. However cautiously 
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we might tread, the wary gerenook showed, by 
fleeing glimpses of their red forms, that they 
were too wide awake for us ; the oryx, too, more 
easily detected by its larger bulk, would dash 
out at full speed from some clump of bushes, 
where he had stood unseen. Spoor of leopard, 
and once or twice of ostrich, were to be met with, 
but it was the lion’s great paw-mark, broadly 
written on the soft earth, that sent a thrill 
through one ; then it was that the spirit of the 
jungle took its strongest hold, drawing one 
farther and farther into its wild depths, ever 
looking to see the grim face in the gloom of 
some dense bush. 

I had spent several days in these pleasant 
wilds, during which I had bagged four oryx, 
when news at last came from a distant karia 
that a lion had paid it a visit and carried off a 
sheep. As he was likely to repeat his raid, I 
moved my camp to the place. We marched all 
day through the tree jungle, where I had been 
hunting the oryx, and it was marvellous to me 
how the chief, who acted as guide, found his 
way through the labyrinth without a track or 
apparent landmarks. Towards evening we 
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arrived at the karia, where the people came 
out and showed me the lion’s spoor in the 
soft earth outside the high thorn-fence, and the 
marks where he had dragged the animal along 
the ground for a short distance. The ground 
was too thickly covered with grass to allow of 
following up on the tracks if there had been time, 
so I decided to sit up for him over a live “ kill ” 
that night. After dinner I walked over from 
my camp, which was pitched at a short distance 
from the karia, to a low circular thorn-fence 
which my men had made outside the lofty zareba 
of the karia. Outside was the survivor of my 
donkeys, and when I arrived on the scene I found 
it had been attacked by a villainous hyiena during 
the few minutes it had taken Jama to tell me 
that all was ready. It was too dark to see what 
damage had been done, so I took up my post 
inside the low fence in company with Jama, 
who had armed himself with a long spear to 
retaliate on the hyaena, should he come for 
another mouthful. The night was black with 
rain clouds, and there was soon a heavy down- 
pour. After an hour’s sitting on the wet ground, 
with the rain dropping on to one, and the dim 
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prospect of a lion turning up, it became more 
than I could stand, so I told Jama I was going. 
But it was not so easy to go, for the exit had 
been blocked up with heavy branches of the 
thorny mimosa, and it was no joke moving these 
in the dark. At last, when we emerged into 
the pitchy blackness of tbe jungle, Jama said 
he could not find his way back to camp. So I 
began to shout, and Jama joined in, to attract 
the notice of the Somalis inside the big zareba, 
but what with the bieatings of the sheep and 
goats, and the gruntings of the camels, we could 
not easily make ourselves heard. At last we 
managed to do that, and the reply we got was 
that no one cared about coming outside on such 
a dark night, with the lion probably prowling 
about; this accompanied with a good deal of 
laughter, which I felt was at our expense. 
Swearing having no effect, I began to offer 
bakshish through Jama, which, after a great 
deal of talking, had the desired result. Two 
Somalis, armed with spears, emerged, after taking 
their time about it. The donkey was untied, and 
we made our way back to camp, where our guides 
remained the night, not daring to return to their 
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own zareba alone. The next morning I had to 
put a bullet into the poor donkey’s head; the 
hyasna had wounded it terribly, taking a huge 
piece of flesh from between its thighs with one 
bite of its powerful jaws. I, of course, vowed I 
would never attempt night-shooting again, and 
did so again when the very first occasion ofiered 
itself. 

The same morning I started out with Jama 
into the jungle to shoot something, disgusted 
with last night’s performance, which had cost 
me a donkey. Less cautious than usual, I 
walked through the jungle talking with Jama, 
and I very soon paid the penalty for it. For 
our voices put up a couple of ostriches not over 
a hundred yards away from us ; they went 
away like the wind, and had disappeared before 
I could even think of shooting. All through 
the day my ill-luck continued. Stalk after 
stalk did I do after oryx and gerenook, with 
the deplorable result of wounding two or three 
beasts which I never saw again. To put the 
finishing touch to it all, as I retraced my steps 
to camp, I came across a leopard slinking along 
through the bushes quite unconscious of me. 
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I ran quietly up to it to get within a hundred 
yards, fired and went over it. Sport appeared 
that day simply a vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and I continued my way back to camp in no 
amiable mood. A little further on Jama 
suddenly stopped and pointed. There was an 
oryx peacefully reclining in an open grassy 
space about a hundred and fifty yards away. 
I knelt and put a bullet into him. He went 
away as if it had merely invigorated him, and 
led me a pretty dance before I succeeded in 
bagging him. When I got back to camp there 
was the welcome news of lion awaiting me, 
and from this time an extraordinary run of 
good luck in encountering the king of beasts 
commenced for me. 

Two mounted Somalis presented themselves 
and said they could show me a lioness with two 
cubs in a bush some miles away, if I would go 
with them at once. My pony was saddled, 
and I was off. We rode out of the bush across 
a grassy plain, where the going was excellent. 
It was a delicious ride, under a cool, cloudy 
afternoon sky, over the grassy level. Bad 
luck was soon forgotten, and sport was some- 
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thing considerably more than vexation. On 
the way the Somalis told me that in the night 
a lion had leapt over into their zareba and 
taken off a sheep; that the next morning they 
had followed on his spoor, and come on him 
lying close to a bush, with very little of the 
sheep left. He had got up, snarled at them, 
and walked slowly off. Looking into the bush 
they had seen two cubs, and taking it for 
granted that the lioness was also there, had 
made tracks. Having crossed the plain, we 
struck into some very thick bush jungle, and 
at last came in sight of the spot. The particular 
bush was exceedingly dense with closely inter- 
laced branches — quite a wild beasts’ lair. I 
dismounted and walked cautiously round it, 
with triggers cocked, unable to see into it, but 
fully expecting to hear the lioness growl, or 
see her rush out. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
So I went up to it, and peered in through its 
network of interlaced branches, and two of the 
dearest little faces, with dark-blue eyes, looked 
up at me from the inside. The cubs right enough, 
but where was the mother ? There was not a 
sisrn of her. I was so much taken with the 

o 
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cubs that I was tempted to carry them off, but, 
of course, that would have been folly. Lion and 
lioness were sure to return during the night, 
I thought, so I decided to move camp into 
this jungle, and to pay the bush an early visit 
in the morning. The next day saw us riding 
briskly over the plain, and through the bush, 
bound for the lions’ lair. A gallop across 
country in the delicious cool of the early 
morning is exhilarating enough in itself, as 
anybody knows, but when there is a probability 
of a shot at a lion at the end. Well, it is 
nearest to realizing the joy of living than 
anything I know of. However, it was not to 
come off just yet. No lioness sprang out to 
resent our approach to her home, but the cubs 
were still there — jolly little brownish-yellow 
fluffy creatures, no bigger than kittens, with 
the most quaintly solemn faces, upturned in 
wondering gaze at us peering in at them. 

Neither lion nor lioness had been to the bush 
during the night, or the damp, bare ground around 
it would have told us so. I returned to camp 
and marched with the kaflla back into the neigh- 
bourhood of the bush, encamping within a mile 
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of it. As the kafila moved slowly across the 
open plain, I took my rifle and went off with 
Jama after a herd of hartebeest. Looking as 
unconcerned as possible, we gradually approached 
the herd, as if we intended to pass round, but 
edging towards them. Coming to a small hush 
I dropped to the ground behind it, while Jama 
went on assuming an air of great innocence, and 
now inclining away from them. The beguiled 
hartebeest continued to stare at Jama’s retreating 
figure, while I took the opportunity to crawl 
towards another small bush within easier range. 
But they caught sight of me before I could gain 
it and began to trot off. Luckily a buck, with 
a handsome dark-red skin, was inquisitive enough 
to stand and gaze at the object which had cropped 
up so suddenly ; his curiosity proved fatal to 
him. I sat up and took a full head on him 
behind the shoulder, judging the distance at 
about two hundred yards. The next moment he 
lay kicking on his back, and the rest of the herd 
were in full flight. I ran up to the fallen 
hartebeest, and found the bullet had gone high, 
breaking his back near the withers. It was a 
welcome supply of fresh meat for camp. 
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We pitched our camp near the karia from 
which the lion had taken the sheep. The people 
said that the lion had been roaring near them 
in the night, and showed me where he had left 
some of his mane on the high, double thorn-fences 
of their zareba, which I should say were at least 
twelve to fourteen feet high, with a space of two 
or three yards between the inner and outer walls. 
A no small feat to get over such a fence and 
carry off a sheep back by the same way, not to 
speak of the fearless audacity in leaping into 
the midst of a zareba crowded with Somalis and 
animals, for I can imagine the hulla-balloo that 
would greet the lion’s daring descent would be 
something appalling. Well, the next morning 
we again paid a visit to the bush, with a similar 
result ; so I decided to sit up over a donkey near 
the bush that night, in hopes of getting the lion. 
My shikaris spent the day in building a small 
circular fence, about six feet high, near the bush. 
A little before sunset I took up my rifle and set 
out to pass the night in the jungle. Both the 
shikaris came with me, one carrying blankets, 
the other dragging an unwilling, aged donkey, 
for which I had had to pay a fancy price to a 
hard, bargaining Somal. 
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The jungle about the lion’s home was rather 
dense, though the bush itself stood in a small 
patch of open ground. Some twenty yards away 
was my zareba, so cleverly constructed that I 
did not at once distinguish it from the surround- 
ing jungle. We, of course, investigated the bush 
first. The cubs were still there, seeming such 
helpless little creatures to be out in the wilds 
alone. The donkey is tied up outside, close to 
the hole in the fence through which I should 
fire. Alas ! that I never looked to see how, for 
thereby hangs the tale. We crawled inside, shut 
up the entrances with a heavy branch, spread 
our blankets, and waited. The jungle soon grew 
dark ; black clouds, which I had noticed gathering 
on the horizon, spread over our heads, shutting 
out all light from the sky, and heavy drops 
of rain soon began to fall. After we had lain 
some time in weary wakefulness without speak- 
ing, Jama started up, laying his hand on my 
arm. I raised my head, and through the intense 
silence of the jungle came a far-away, deep, 
moaning sound. Jama’s grasp tightened. 

I understood. It was the lion’s roar. I 
listened for it again, every nerve tingling with 
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the pleasure of intense expectation. After a 
long interval, again and again the sullen sound 
broke the silence more loudly, dying away in 
the same moaning note. Then an apparently 
interminable time elapsed, during which I sat 
up straining my ears, very fearful that he might 
not be coming near us after all. A creepy 
silence reigned. Suddenly there was a soft sound 
of the heavy brute’s gallop over the ground 
outside, a crash and thud as the donkey was 
felled to the ground, while his bray rang out 
piteously in the night air, A slight noise of 
struggle, a few more stifled brays, and then still- 
ness, save for the lion’s heavy breathing a few 
feet from us. Under cover of the noise I had 
cocked my triggers, fearful lest their clicking 
might be heard, and now peered out through the 
hole but nothing but an indistinguishable dark 
mass could I make out in the pitchy darkness. 
So I waited. After tugging at the donkey and 
finding he could not drag it away, the lion 
began his meal. There was a crunching of jaws 
and a tearing of flesh, and then, with a loud, 
cracking sound, the animal’s ribs were torn 
asunder with one most mighty wrench. All 
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this was accompanied by a loud purring sound, 
then followed a gurgling, lapping noise as the 
lion drank up the blood in the donkey’s stomach. 
After this he renewed his efforts to drag away 
the carcase, and Jama excitedly whispered to me 
to fire. I again peered out, but could simply 
see nothing of the lion, so black was the night, 
although the tugging went on all the time. It 
seemed folly to risk a shot, and I determined to 
wait for dawn if necessary, fopdly believing that 
the donkey was properly secured. Just then 
the lion gave a great heave, and, to my un- 
speakable disgust, I heard the carcase being 
dragged away. I glared out through the hole 
in desperation, but it was now hopeless to attempt 
a shot. I could see nothing, though I heard 
him taking a few more mouthfuls not many yards 
away. Then the dragging noise commenced 
again, until it died away in the bush — lion and 
donkey were gone. 

Then I inquired and learnt that the end of the 
rope to which the donkey was fastened had been 
put in the hole in the ground, and the earth 
tamped round it. I blessed Jama profusely, and 
then got to sleep the best way I could, intending 
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to follow up the tracks at daybreak, in the hope 
of stealing on the lion as he lay by the carcase. 
So, in the gray dawn, we crawled out of our 
shelter, and stole quietly on the broad trail, which 
the dragging of the body had made over the 
grass. We had not proceeded far when the 
remains of the donkey, under a bush, came in 
sight, and almost at the same moment I had a 
view of a massive-looking lion, with a good mane,, 
trotting slowly away through the jungle. The 
bushes hid him before 1 could get in a shot, and 
though I ran hard after him, the jungle was so^ 
thick that he escaped me ; nor did the grass- 
covered soil allow us to follow him up. Discon- 
solately we dragged back the donkey to where it 
had passed the night, and returned to camp, 
wondering where on earth the lioness could be. 
The same day my men went out and secured 
each of the donkey’s legs to stakes driven into 
the ground, close up against the fire-hole of my 
zareba, for I decided to sit up again that night, 
thinking the lion was pretty sure to return to his 
kill. However, news came in of lion, which some 
Somalis had seen in a plain a long way off. It 
resulted in a tremendous long ride, and my seeing 
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nothing. I came back to camp, dead beat, late in 
the evening, and not inclined to sit up that night 
for all the lions in Africa. Sorely was I punished 
for my slackness, for when we paid our early 
visit to the spot next morning, there, all about the 
bush, were the fresh big “ pugs ” of the lion, and, 
at last, those of the lioness too. The donkey was 
gone, each rope had been bitten through, and the 
lion’s great paw-marks close to our zareba showed 
he must have stood with his head or chest close up 
against the hole through which I should have fired. 

We again followed on the trail of the donkey, 
and had gone about a mile when we espied the 
very small portion that remained of it in a dense 
thicket. The lion was not there, and we had now 
only his spoor to follow over the close grass, 
which the heavy rain of the night just enabled us 
to do very slowly. Suddenly I, being mounted, 
saw ahead of the trackers, beyond the surrounding 
bush, the great brute’s yellow body. He was 
trotting off, evidently disturbed. I dashed after 
him, but was soon brought to a standstill, mixed up 
with a bush. The other horsemen also failed to 
keep him in view, and I never saw the lion again. 

We returned to the bush — the cubs were gone, 
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and the lioness’s spoor led away into the jungle 
in another direction. I suggested to follow them 
up, hut Jama said it was useless. A very good 
fellow, however, a head-man of the neighbour- 
ing karia, named Ibrahim, volunteered to try 
and send me back word if he should track 
the lioness down. The son was hot, and I 
was hungry and lazy enough to consent ; so, 
while he and a friend followed on the spoor, the 
rest of us returned to camp. As I was in the 
middle of breakfast, his companion rushed into my 
tent in a state of great excitement. His story 
was that, after they had taken up the spoor some 
little distance, the lioness had suddenly sprung 
out from a thick bush and stood snarling at them 
in front of it. They had speedily withdrawn, and 
now Ibrahim was watching over the place at a 
distance while he had come in with the news. 
Ponies were obtained at once for my shikari and 
messenger, and I pushed through the jungle as 
fast as possible, but I had soon to put a curb on 
my impatience, for the man lost his way — and in 
such a maze of bush it was no wonder. From a 
walk it came to dismounting and casting about 
for foot-marks. At last we struck on these. 
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and as we slowly followed on them, there came a 
low whistle from out the surrounding bush. 
Looking about us we saw Ibrahim kneeling under 
a tree — his attitude was striking — he held his 
spear at the charge, and in the other band his 
long Somali knife. He pointed to a bush some 
sixty yards away, to intimate where the lioness 
was. I looked hard, and behind a fallen tree, 
which lay in front of the entrance to the hush, I 
saw the yellow head of the crouching lioness. I 
had had enough of head shots since my last ex- 
perience, so, cocking my triggers, I walked slowly 
towards the lioness, intending to shoot when I 
could see something more of her. I had ap- 
proached within about twenty paces of her when 
she sprang up and over the trunk, with two 
short, coughing roars. Thinking she was coming 
for me I stopped and threw up my rifle to fire. 
She did not charge, however, but stood there 
snarling, on guard, as it were, over her lair, and a 
big, yellow beauty she looked. She did not face 
me exactly, hut stood with head turned to one side, 
as if looking at me out of the corner of her eye, 
and giving me a side view of her teeth. It was 
very much the position which I understood Mr. 
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Selous to say in his first book is believed by the 
Dutch hunters to denote an intention to charge. 
Whatever her meaning was, I wasted no more 
time in shooting at her. I sat down promptly 
and fired at her left shoulder, which she thus 
exposed to me. With a furious roar she sprang 
up in the air, and seemed to fly back through her 
lair. 1 jumped up and fired the left barrel as she 
disappeared through the bushes, very nearly 
blowing out the brains of the guide, who had 
rushed forward almost in front of the rifle to see 
what had happened. Yery cautiously we fol- 
lowed through the bushes where she had gone, 
but had not proceeded far before we saw her 
stretched under a thicket, gasping out her life. 
She was quite done for, and I was able to handle 
her while she still breathed. What a powerful, 
sleek beauty she looked! What mighty muscles 
lay beneath that yellow, glossy skin of hers ! I 
could not admire her enough. Jama, however, 
began to skin, so I went off to the bush, and there 
were the little cubs again, looking much dis- 
turbed, and there was much fierce infantile 
growling, accompanied with bites and scratches 
for the hands that took them prisoners. They 
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were male and female, and the little lion showed 
his masculine superiority of spirit by remaining 
wilful and bad-tempered long after his sister had 
settled down quietly. 

Ibrahim’s behaviour in this affair was very 
plucky. He told me that the lioness had come 
out of the bush more than once and snarlingly 
threatened him. To have stood his ground under 
such circumstances for a good hour until I 
arrived, with only a spear and knife to defend 
himself, showed great pluck, I consider. My 
little captives became inmates of my tent, and 
afforded me much amusement in watching their 
little lion-like ways. It seemed so absurd that 
such soft, fluffy-haired little creatures could ever 
develop into the mighty king of beasts. And 
yet the traces were all there. In their solemn 
little faces you saw the lion’s grand head. In 
the stealthy manner they moved you saw his 
prowling gait. As evening fell they loved to 
prowl forth out of my tent into the darkness 
at the end of their long ropes, calling to each 
other with most diminutive cries. They would 
eye the very milch-goat that was obtained to 
suckle them, as if about to do a stalk on 
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it, eliciting shouts of laughter from my men, 
who would crowd round to see the lions fed. 
Suckling them became almost an impossibility, 
for they would claw the poor goat so in her 
tenderest parts, so that one day I tried them with 
chopped-up raw antelope-meat, and, to my sur- 
prise, the precocious little creatures devoured it 
ravenously. It seemed remarkable that the lioness 
should have left them for four days : I can be 
pretty well positive that she never visited them 
for that time, for otherwise her spoor would have 
been found in the soft soil round the bush. Did 
the lion, then, feed the cubs on meat during her 
absence ? It seems probable, from the kindly 
way they took to raw flesh ; yet they could not 
have been many weeks old. 



“PLUCKY IBBAHIM AND CUBS.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


I WAITED a few days in hopes of getting their 
father, but nothing more was heard or seen of 
him. I then marched in the same direction that 
I had ridden on the long, wild-goose chase for 
lion, whereby I had lost the lion and lioness the 
same night, over the kill, and encamped in some 
jungle not far from a vast ban and a range of 
mountains* Here I remained for the rest of my 
leave, meeting with such a run of good luck with 
lion that I could not tear myself away from the 
spot, although I got the tempting “khabar of 
man-eating lion, and also rhinoceros, not more 
than a day’s march or so from where I was. The 
day following my arrival I went out, in company 
with the chief and four other mounted Somalis, to 
hunt for lion. 

We rode through the skirts of the bush-jungle 
down on to a rolling, grassy plain stretching 
away to the far distance. To our left ran the 
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rugged range of the Harrar mountains, with a 
dark, broad belt of dense forest lying along 
its base. Ahead of us, on the horizon, the few 
isolated peaks of Jiga-Jiga rose abruptly against 
the blue background of sky. Far away to the 
right Jifa-Uri and several other peaks raised 
their pointed heads above the line of the horizon. 
Elsewhere the eye rested on a huge, sun-dried, 
grassy expanse alone, save where a small, conical 
hill stood out a conspicuous landmark in its 
midst : a true African landscape in all its mighty 
vastness. 

Riding was most enjoyable, for the morning 
was cool and breezy, with a cloudy sky. My 
Somali friends were in high spirits ; one or other 
of them would dash to the front at full speed on 
their sturdy little ponies, to display their horse- 
manship, then bring up their animals almost on 
to their haunches at a dead halt, and stabbing in 
the air with their spears. This must have been 
very poor fun for the ponies, for they are most 
cruelly bitted, poor beasts ! and their mouths 
were often covered with blood and foam. So 
we rode on, laughing, chatting, or breaking into 
song, down into the great plain towards the belt 
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of forest at the foot of the mountains. At length 
we drew near to a patch of open tree-jungle, 
which jutted out into the plain, and I told Azkar 
to get the horsemen to spread out in couples. 

We had not ridden far into the jungle, when I 
saw Azkar riding fast between the tree-trunks 
towards me. He brought the joyful news that 
they had come upon fresh spoor of lion, which 
his companion was following up. I rode with 
him to the spot. There were the paw-marks, 
freshly imprinted in the rain-soaked earth. In 
hot haste we followed on them, and soon came 
up with the Somali, who had gone on, at a stand- 
still. The few words, in a low, excited tone, he 
spoke to Azkar needed no interpreting to tell 
me that the lions were close at hand. I was out 
of the saddle in an instant, and walking towards 
a thicket pointed out to me, while they rode to 
one side, to get round the hush and cut off the 
lions’ retreat. At first I saw nothing, but,, as I 
approached, I made out two large, yellow animals 
inside the thicket, and some cubs. They were 
evidently disturbed, looking in the direction 
the horsemen had ridden, and not noticing me. 
Suddenly a fine-looking lioness sprang out and 
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cantered off slowly. The other, also a lioness, 
stood looking about, evidently the mother of the 
cubs, from her reluctance to leave. I got down 
at once, and aimed at her about fifty yards 
distant. As I fired she moved out of the bush, 
and then she sprang away in the direction of the 
horsemen, and disappeared, leaving me uncertain 
whether 1 had hit. 

I sent off the Somali who carried my second 
gun to bring up my pony, and ran hard after 
her. Just when I was thoroughly out of breath 
I came upon her, sitting up on her haunches 
under a large tree, looking very angrily at the 
Somalis, who stood hooting at her from a re- 
spectful distance. When I appeared on the 
scene she turned her head towards me, and a 
splendid yellow brute she looked as she sat 
there. I walked slowly towards her, trying to 
recover my wind, and when within about fifty 
yards I fired. Without appearing to feel the 
shot, she charged at once across the open ground 
that lay between us. I stood up and waited for 
her, keeping the muzzles pointed below her 
mouth as well as I could. I had time to notice 
that she seemed somewhat disabled in the hind 
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quarters, and that her charge was slow compared 
with the pace at which the lion had come on; 
also to remember that my second gun was no- 
where near. I let her come on to within a dozen 
yards, then fired. The smoke hung hiding 
everything for the moment. “ Has she got 
me ? ” was the thought that flashed through me 
as I stepped aside. No — there she was, stagger- 
ing back on her haunches, with jaws wide 
open, covered with blood, not many paces away. 
Stepping back as I reload, I gave her a bullet 
in the side, to which she fell over and died. 
My pony arriving on the scene, the whole of us 
dashed off through the trees in search of the 
second lioness, and very soon came upon her 
standing under a tree. She sprang away at a 
gallop on seeing us, and we followed hard after. 
It was a magnificent sight to see the great 
yellow brute bounding between the tree-trunks 
of the open jungle with long, easy strides, and 
had it not been that I was afraid of losing her 
in the closer jungle for which she was making, 
I would have enjoyed the gallop behind her for 
a good deal longer. Finding herself being 
overtaken, she stopped abruptly under a tall 
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tree, and faced ns. We also pulled up with 
advisable expedition. 

How clearly I can see it all as I recall the 
scene — the tall trunks of the park-like jungle 
surrounding us, the lioness standing at bay 
beneath a tree, looking grandly savage, her head 
held low, with jaws open, breathing savage 
snarls, her forelegs set wide apart. Slowly, to 
and fro, she sways, her thick tail held straight 
out in the air, as stiff as any iron bar. Her 
temper is up, and she means fighting in every 
inch of her. 

I have dismounted, and am walking towards 
her with rifle cocked, while the Somali horse- 
men ride to get round her, and her glance 
travels to and fro between us. She looked such 
a devil that I had no particular desire to go 
nearer than need be, so, when within sixty or 
seventy paces, I knelt and fired. She charged 
on the instant, apparently untouched. I thought 
she was coming for me at first, but was by no 
means sorry to see her swerve off after the horse- 
men. The speedy way the whole group turned 
tail and fled in hot haste, with the lioness making 
her furious rush behind them, was most amusing. 
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Eeloading my righ,t barrel as I went, I ran 
after the lioness, disappearing amongst the trees. 
I very soon came up with her again, standing 
in the open, not far off, looking about her. The 
Somalis had cleared out of sight. She stood 
looking about her, lashing her tail to and fro- in 
a very earnest kind of manner. Further I did 
not study her appearance, but got down and 
fired again pretty quickly, and was very well 
pleased to see her fall over to the shot. I 
walked up as she rolled about, making furious 
efforts to get up, and had to put two more bullets 
into her before she died. My first shot was a 
very bad one, hitting her far back, and doing 
little damage. The other lioness turned out to 
be the mother of the cubs, for her teats had milk 
in them. The shot which had stopped her 
charge had struck her in the mouth, carrying 
away most of the lower teeth in front, and had 
then pierced her throat. The cubs were not to 
be found when we turned to look for them, but 
we did not search far, hoping to find them 
with their father the next day, for I supposed 
there must be a male lion somewhere close at 
hand. 
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The following day a party of ns rode to the 
spot, and found the cubs in the bush where the 
lionesses had been, but there were no signs of 
a lion. The cubs were much bigger than those 
I had got, and were extremely savage and 
valiant little creatures. Such fierce pretences 
of charging out on us did they make, accom- 
panied with so much furious growling, that our 
ponies began to dance about in fright. It 
seemed such a pity to take the jolly little 
animals away from a life of freedom in the 
jungle, to existence in a cage, that I decided to 
leave them for a few days to see if they could 
shift for themselves. It ended, however, in my 
taking them, for the Somalis said they would 
kill them if I did not. 

I had now quite a menagerie, and my camp 
was never free from Somalis, especially women 
and children, peering over the zareba, to have 
a look at the young lions. The new-comers 
were so savage that I had to keep them separate 
from the little ones. At first they would not 
eat even the freshest raw meat, and the male 
soon died ; but the female at length took to her 
food, but remained unapproachable, until one 
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day Jama brought the two little cubs to where 
she was lying. The savage little animal became 
transformed. The delight with which she wel- 
comed the small strangers of her own race, 
rolling over on her back, as if to play with 
them, purring loudly, uttering cries of delight, 
and caressing them with licks was a pretty 
and touching sight to see. So they were left 
together, and a very happy family they were 
while in camp, and the big female cub became 
so tame that she would allow me to take her up 
on my knee — that is so long as a little one was 
also taken up with her, but separate them and 
she was a fury once more. 

The following morning saw us in the saddle 
again. More mounted Somalis joined me this 
time, volunteering to help in the search for lion. 
Our luck with the lionesses, and the consequent 
bestowal of bakshish on the fortunate few with 
me, being the attraction that drew. 

So we were a large party as we rode down 
the grassy slopes towards the plain. And a 
picturesque group they made, these lean, wild- 
looking horsemen of the Habr-Awal tribe, as 
they rode, bare-legged, their tough little ponies. 
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that plunged to the slightest touch on the cruel 
bits; white tobes flying in the wind, spears 
bristling, quaint saddler}’-, adorned with red 
woollen tufts, quainter stirrups, admitting of the 
rider’s big toe alone, and impressing you with 
the muscular power of that member in the 
Somal, for so he will ride all day. And a 
very merry crew they were, too, singing and 
laughing, racing pony against pony, or dashing 
to the front at headlong speed, then curbing in 
on the instant to spear an imaginary foe. But 
this was not business, and it required much ex- 
hortation through Azkar before I could get them 
to scatter over the country in couples. In this 
way we swept along the edge of the jungle at the 
foot of the mountains, where the going was good, 
through long grass and widely-growing clumps 
of bush and tree. Startled oryx and gazelle 
galloped away from us at every turn, and now 
it would be a long line of ostriches scudding 
away like the wind towards the open. Suddenly 
I see Azkar riding fast between the bushes, 
chasing something. I spurred hard towards 
him, and, as I come up, I see something yellow 
flashing through the grass. What on earth is it. 
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I wonder? And Azkar shouts out “Shebeyle.” 
A leopard I think, and congratulate myself on 
being in for some more fun. Just then the 
animal came to bay, crouching out of sight in 
the long grass. I dismounted and fired into the 
patch where it was crouched. A vision of claws, 
teeth, and yellow fur sprang into the air then 
subsided. I walked up caiitiously, and, to my 
disgust, found that all is not leopard that answers 
to the name “ shebeyle.” I put it down to be a 
very large tiger-cat. It had a bright yellow skin, 
with black spots widely placed. All the Somalis 
called it “ shebeyle,” but when Jama, who was of 
the low-caste, hunter-tribe of “ Midgans,” saw it, 
he smiled a contemptuous smile at them, and 
called it “ aramat,” saying it was destructive to 
sheep and goats. It was about the size of an 
English fox, I should say. We continued our 
search along the border of the jungle, finding a 
lion’s tracks, which we did not succeed in taking 
up far, and riding down within easy distance of 
the rugged peaks of Jiga-Jiga on the western 
horizon, near which was an Abyssinian outpost, 
marking the line of invasion of the Q-allas. For 
this reason the country in which I was hunting 
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was much, avoided by the Somalis, although it 
afforded excellent pasturage in the rainy season, 
owing to the aggressiveness of the rifle-armed 
Abyssinian, to oppose whom the Somalis are at 
a great disadvantage with their spears. Many 
were the complaints I heard on this head from 
the Somalis, who would point out that the “ Sir- 
kal” (here meaning British Grovernment) will 
neither allow rifles to be imported, nor help them 
against the Abyssinians. 



CHAPTER V. 


One morning I was taking my ease inside my 
tent after breakfast, with every intention of doing 
a thorough loaf in camp, when two Somali hoys 
came in with a tale of how they had been loiter- 
ing about the spot where I had shot the pair of 
lionesses, when a lion’s growl in the hushes close 
by had caused them to quit hurriedly. Their 
story became very vague on questioning them, 
hut still I thought it worth while to go and see, 
and was just riding oflF with a few Somalis to 
the spot, when a horseman galloped up to the 
zareha with the delightful news that there was 
a lion marked down for me. He said that 
during the night a lion had been roaring round 
his karia ; that, early next morning, he and 
two others had ridden out to look for him, and 
had met with his majesty walking out on the 
great ban, far from any jungle, who, on 
finding himself followed, had crouched in the 
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grass, and that there he was now, with two 
mounted Somalis watching over him. This 
sounded a much better story, and we at once 
galloped off to interview the lion. As we rode, 
details of his appearance were interpreted to me. 
There never was such another lion — with such 
a mane — before. 

After a very pleasant, brisk ride through the 
bush, past several karias and their herds of 
grazing camels, goats, and sheep, we emerged 
on to another part of the great plain I have 
already described. Then a gallop of a mile or 
two over its undulating, grassy slopes, and we 
sighted the figures of a couple of horsemen 
standing out on the plain. As we drew close to 
them, the Somalis pointed out what appeared 
to me a small, brown bush appearing above 
the sea of waving grass — it was the lion’s 
head. I dismounted, and proceeded to walk him 
up. The big, brown, hairy head still stuck up 
above the grass, taking us all in, and I was just 
thinking that I should like to see more before 
I shot, when the lion ducked his head, and left 
me nothing to gaze at but the waving grass of 
the plain. This was a wily move on his part. 
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and I stood puzzled, thinking it out. The grass 
between us was rather long, reaching above my 
knees. He had disappeared in a small patch of 
somewhat taller grass, which helped me to mark 
where he lay. If I fired into that patch I should 
probably hit him, but the chances were that I 
would merely wound him, and then a charge 
was a pretty dead certainty. Somewhat of a 
toss-up at any time, it seemed less desirable just 
then, as I considered the difficulty in keeping 
aim on the animal, as it charged through the 
long grass, 

Hot seeing my way out of the situation stand- 
ing where I was, I advanced slowly, trusting that 
that rush through the grass would not come off, 
until I had got in a shot. 

At last, when some forty yards off, I espied a 
vague, small, brown patch in the grass where I 
had marked the lion down — what part of him, 
it was impossible to say — so I went on and on, 
until I was within twenty paces of the lion. Still 
I could see no more of him, and still the lion 
gave no sign — nothing hut the wind sweeping 
over the plain moved the grass where he lay. 
Unknowing, one would have walked right on 
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to him. I had gone far enough now I con- 
sidered, for the silent, crouching hrute in the 
grass inspired one with caution, so back I stepped, 
very slowly, lest I might draw him on to me, 
until I had doubled the distance between us. 
Then I called out to the Somalis to throw stones 
on to him. Azkar and another rode up to me and 
did so, and they all began to hoot at him, but 
these indignities failed to draw our wily friend 
in the grass to show himself in the slightest ; 
so, having no more patience left, I decided to 
shoot, and risk the result. The lion lay exactly 
forty paces, as I afterwards measured, from where 
I stood. I took as steady an aim, as I could 
standing, at the brown patch, just distinguish- 
able at that distance. The breeze carried the 
smoke of my rifle clear of my front at once, so it 
was almost simultaneously with the crack of the 
rifle that I saw great paws and a tail appear 
above the grass. There were deep, gurgling 
snarls, accompanied with a tremendous commo- 
tion in the grass, but nothing charged out of it. 
So, after waiting a little while, I walked into the 
patch, and there, amidst the crushed down-grass, 
lay a full-grown, black-maned lion struggling 
in his death throes. 
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I put another bullet into him to end his suffer- 
ings, and the mighty brute lay stretched out dead 
before me. My first shot, a pure-lead, solid bullet, 
had struck under the left eye in almost exactly 
the same place where I had hit the second lion 
with a hollow bullet, who had charged, but with 
how different a result. On skinning we found 
it had penetrated through skull and neck into his 
chest, practically killing him. 

The next few days I spent with the oryx, and 
had one or two interesting experiences. I had 
been so much taken up lately with riding about 
the country looking for lion that we found our- 
selves without meat in the larder. So I sallied 
out with my shikaris one morning to supply the 
want. Of course, with the usual perverseness 
of things in general, game made itself scarce, and 
I could not get a shot at anything for some hours. 
At length an oryx did turn up, and I put a bullet 
into him, only to send him off apparently more 
vigorous than ever. We followed, but never saw 
him again. So, on we tramped wearily, under a 
midday sun, I vowing I would not return without 
meat. At last we came out on to an open, grassy 
space, and espied an oryx, right out in the 
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very midst of it, grazing. There was nothing 
but grass all around him for many hundreds of 
yards — ^not a bush, not an anthill — nothiiig to 
screen our approach. How were we going to 
get him ? It looked impossible. We sat down to 
talk it over, but did not see our way any the 
better for that, so we continued to sit and look, 
coveting the oryx’s flesh, when, lo and behold ! 
greatly to our joy, the oryx himself sits down 
with his back to us. Now, there was a chance 
for us, and Jama and I at once got down on our 
stomachs and dragged ourselves over the ground 
as best we could, the grass — which was not very 
long — our only cover. We scarcely dared to raise 
onr heads to see if the oryx was still there. Jama 
could wriggle himself along like any snake, as if 
to the manner born, and would turn his head and 
grin back at me, as I came, slowly and laboriously, 
after him, more than once having to lie on my 
face, utterly blown, gasping for wind. An occa- 
sional peep above the grass showed us the oryx 
nodding in blissful unconsciousness. At length 
we succeeded in getting within about 150 yards, 
when I took a very shaky shot at him, and was 
much disgusted to see him get up and go away 
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in a great hurry. Jama said he heard the bullet 
tell, so we followed, and a pretty dance he led 
us. Several times I had crawled up to him, and 
would be just raising myself out of the grass to 
fire when he would see' me and be off. At last 
the oryx got to the edge of some tree-jungle, 
where he stopped the further side of a bush. 
Now, I thought, I had him, and, vowing I would 
take liim back as meat to camp, I commenced 
another crawl. In the middle of it Jama touched 
my arm. I looked up and saw a fine cock 
ostrich, with plenty of black plumage about him, 
followed by another, come running across our 
front, within easy shot. But even this rare chance 
failed to tempt me to forego my shot at the oryx, 
so bent was I on getting him after the trouble he 
had given. But the sacrifice was in vain, for the 
oryx escaped me after all, and I returned to camp 
late in the afternoon haunted by that ostrich’s 
curly black plumes, which might have been mine. 
When the ostriches ran past us we saw a “ Mid- 
gan,” armed with bow and arrow, a veritable 
wild man of the woods, come out from behind 
some bushes and pick up an arrow which he had 
fired at them. We had evidently both been 
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stalking our game at the same time. A day or 
two after this we had meat in plenty. We were 
hunting in some very pretty jungle of long, green 
grass, sprinkled with flowers and umbrella-shaped 
mimosa trees, when we sighted a large herd of 
oryx scattered amongst the bushes ahead of us. 
Stalking a herd scattered in this way is no easy 
matter, for the females are numerous and very 
watchful, and often spoil one’s little game by 
giving the alarm from an unexpected quarter- 
As we crept towards them stealthily from bush 
to bush, suddenly the whole herd began to move 
in our direction. Jama hurried me off under 
the shade of a tree by which they must pass 
quite closely. The tree afforded no cover, and 
as we squatted under it, it seemed to me that we 
could not have chosen a worse position. But 
Jama said that as long as we did not move the 
herd would pass by without seeing us, and it was 
evident he understood their ways. For, sure 
enough, the whole herd came trooping by us not 
20 yards off, and a prettier sight of that kind I 
have not seen. Their greyish, roan-coloured 
bodies, barred with black, took a pinkish hue 
in the bright sunlight, as they glanced through 
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the green foliage. A stately looking oryx, arch- 
ing its neck and showing a fine length of horns, 
led the way ; behind came the crowd, with many 
young ones gambolling by their mothers’ sides. 
Feeling very murderous as I did so, I covered 
the leader and fired. It fell to the shot instantly, 
and never stirred, while the whole herd, after a 
panic-stricken pause, dashed off in all directions 
in wild alarm, not, however, before I had 
emptied the left barrel into what I took to be 
another male, and brought it kicking to the 
ground in a cloud of dust. It was up again, 
however, the next moment and away. Having 
“ hallaled ” the first, which, much to my regret, 
I found was a female, we went after the other, 
and eventually bagged it, it being also a female. 
With oryx this mistake is more excusable, for the 
females have often longer, although slightly 
thinner horns than the male, and not only I, 
but also my shikari, failed to distinguish the 
sex. 

Towards evening of the same day a Somali 
came into camp to say that he had that afternoon 
seen four lions out in the ban. So the next 
morning I went off, under his guidance, in com- 
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pany with Azkar and several other Somalis, on 
the chance of finding traces of them, but with no 
success. As we continued to ride over the plain, 
we sighted a party of Somalis travelling from the 
direction of Harrar, in the G-alla country, and my 
gossip-loving companions galloped off to inter- 
view the strangers and learn the news. They 
had much to say against the Abyssinians, who 
now hold Harrar, and also stared at me with 
curious eyes ; and, doubtless, I cut a queer 
enough figure in my blue sun-glasses, battered 
shikar-topee, and dirty brown shooting-kit. 

Leaving these people, we were riding for the 
distant line of jungle stretching along the foot of 
the mountains, when Azkar suggested sending 
horsemen to reconnoitre the little conical hill 
which stood out so conspicuously on the plain, 
where lion, he said, were sometimes known to 
make their haunt in the few bushes growing on 
its bare sides. I welcomed the idea, for I was 
lazily inclined. There was a broiling hot sun 
overhead that day, and the great ban seemed 
to throb and quiver under its fiery rays, and in 
the shimmering heat the little bare hill seemed 
very far away. So two Somalis rode off, while 
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we stretched ourselves out in the long, dry 
grass to bake in the hot sunshine, with our 
hobbled ponies grazing alongside, and await theii- 
return. 

After a long wait, one of the horsemen 
appeared in sight, returning at a gallop. This 
must mean something unusual. Could it be lions ? 
Such luck again so soon seemed scarcely possible. 
Such were my thoughts as, in hot haste, I saddled 
my pony and rode to meet the man, followed by 
the others. Let the reader imagine, if he be a 
shikari, what his own joy would have been when 
the man cried out “ Libah ! ” (lions), and held up 
four fingers. We rode on to the hill together 
at a fast pace. As we drew near, the ground 
became very stony, and assumed an extremely 
bumt-up appearance, with tall, yellow, waving 
grass growing all about it. Having ridden half 
round the hill, we came upon the lions. The first 
thing I saw were two yellow heads sticking up 
above the grass ; then, as I proceeded to walk 
these up, three young lions, about three-parts 
grown, bounded off for a short distance, and then 
again crouched. As I was about to follow after 
them. Jama called out to me to shoot the big one. 
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and, on turning round, I perceived, for the first 
time, a full-grown lioness sitting up in the long 
grass quite close to me. I fired at her at once ; 
upon which she made a dash at Azkar, who was 
riding near, but failed to catch him. When she 
stopped, I again fired and knocked her over. I 
then went after the young lions, who gave me a 
great deal more trouble. Each one, as I walked 
him up, made a short charge at me through the 
grass, accompanied by a formidable amount of 
noise — a deep grunting or roaring, for it is hard 
to define the noise a lion makes on charging. 
But they did not come on, except one, which 
I believe would have if I had not given him 
a bullet. It turned out there were five, but I 
never saw the fifth ; it must have got away 
unseen in the long grass. The rapidity with 
which numbers of great vultures gathered to the 
spot was astonishing. I had not noticed a sign 
of them in the hot, blue heavens, and yet the 
last lion had scarcely been shot, when they were 
hovering over our heads, or swooping boldly 
down towards the dead lions. As we abandoned 
each carcase to their ravenous maws, after re- 
moving the skin, the hideous birds would come 
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flocking to it, half-running, half-flying along the 
ground, their bald, fleshy necks outstretched ; 
and soon the carcase was hid from view by 
a moving, dark-feathered mass of bodies, above 
which their bare heads and snaky necks bobbed 
up and down as they jostled and tore at the 
flesh, and marvellously soon nothing but a black- 
looking skeleton remained. As I stood and looked 
on, strangely fascinated, at a mass of vultures 
gathered over the carcase of the lioness, quite 
undisturbed by my near presence, I thought how 
typical a picture it was of the wilds of Africa. 
Except where, in the far distance to the south, 
ran the blue-grey line of the jungle-girt moun- 
tains of Harrar, bordering the great ban, the 
huge landscape of plain stretched away on all 
sides to the horizon, where in one direction the 
mirage threw a dim fringe of trees into the sky. 
Over its vast sea of withered grass the heated 
atmosphere seemed to run in dancing, quivering 
lines under the fierce sunshine. In the fore- 
ground squatted my wild-looking companions, 
their spears stuck upright in the ground, their 
hobbled ponies grazing near. Above us rose the 
bare little conical hill ; in the hot, cloudless blue 


u 
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overhead the birds of death were hovering or 
swooping down towards the freshly-skinned car- 
case' of a lion. Over all the yellow glare, and 
the sough of a sudden, welcome breeze in the 
long, dry grass. 



CHAPTER VI. 

And now I come to the reddest of red-letter 
days in my shooting reminiscences. I had set out 
early one morning with Azkar, Jama, and four 
other Somalis, to search the country for lion. 
We rode westward, keeping inside the edge of the 
bush, where the dark tract of jungle, stretching 
along the foot of the mountain range, met the 
grassy ban. By noon we had covered a great 
deal of ground, seeing numbers of oryx and 
Soemmering’s gazelle, ostrich occasionally, and 
bustard everywhere — but no lion. Then, pene- 
trating deeper into the forest jungle, we struck 
upon a delightfully refreshing and picturesque 
spot — a shallow water-channel, thickly carpeted 
with luxuriant grass, where abundance of rain- 
water stood in tempting pools, surrounded by 
green thickets of bush and trees. Here we 
rested and" watered our ponies, while my Somalis 
took the opportunity to wash themselves and 
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their clothes, a rare luxury in the Haud. In the 
night lions had come here to drink, for we found 
their great paws deeply scored in the soft earth 
round the pools. On following them up, we 
were led into the track of a whole troop of lions. 
Bain had fallen heavily the previous evening, and, 
judging from the appearance of their spoor, the 
troop must have passed shortly after it. Big 
lions and lionesses and young lions had passed 
along here — fully a dozen I should think — for 
their spoor left a broad, distinct track in the 
jungle, along which one might have galloped to 
follow them up, had it not been for the ever in- 
creasing thickness of the bushes. We followed 
the trail for some distance, but it' led deeper and 
deeper into the forest, and the knowledge that 
the lions must have had such a start of us, and 
had, perhaps, put a score or two of miles between 
us since they had passed along here, considerably 
damped my ardour, and I at length gave it up, 
and made back for the plain. But that track of 
their great paws remains very clearly in my 
mind even now, and I like to imagine to myself 
the grand picture the moon that night must have 
looked down upon, as that formidable band went 
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trooping through the gloom of the jungle, now 
and again sending their great voices out through 
the night air. 

So thick was the bush here that Jama and 1 
lost the rest of the party for some little while, but 
repeated shots in the air eventually brought us 
together again outside the jungle. We then 
spread out in a long line over the great ban, 
circling towards the little conical hill by which I 
had shot the lioness and three young lions a few 
days before. We searched the few clumps of 
bushes that grew on its bare sides, and drew a 
blank, and then took a bee-line across the plain 
for camp. The Somali is a convivial soul, and 
likes company, and those with me had had more 
than enough of scouting across country in iso- 
lated couples on the look-out for lion. They all 
drifted together somehow, and rode along a 
cheery group, much to my dissatisfaction. Sud- 
denly a young oryx sprang away out of the 
grass from almost under their horses’ hoofs. 
Away went my whole following — Jama excepted 
— pell-mell after it, spears waving, tobes flying, 
shouting, and whooping. Soon they were stream- 
ing away in the distance over the plain, with one 
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or two of the fastest ponies keeping up well with 
the oryx. I blessed them and rode on to camp 
with Jama, which was about eight miles off. 
Looking back again I saw their distant figures, 
dismounted, standing round something. The oryx 
had evidently been speared. I went on and got 
hack to camp by a rather roundabout way. It 
must have been then nearly 5 o’clock. Just as I 
had sat down inside my tent, and was reflecting 
that I was pretty well done up, there was the 
gallop of a horse outside, and the next moment 
my servant rushed in to say that Azkar had 
brought news of four lions. My poor pony had 
scarcely been relieved of his saddle than it was 
clapped on again, and, accompanied by Mahomed 
Adan, a very smart Somali of mine, I was riding 
fast back with Azkar in the direction whence we 
had come. The sky behind was black with 
thunderclouds, which were fast overtaking us, 
and, in front of us, the sun low down in the 
heavens did not promise more than a couple of 
hours of daylight. 

So, there was no sparing the poor ponies, though 
they were dead tired. What a ride that was ! 
I shall never forget it. It was flog and spur all 
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the way, and that was a good eight miles back 
again. As we rode, I gathered from Azkar 
that just as they had cut up and tied the meat 
of the oryx to their saddles and were riding off, 
several lions had come trotting through the grass 
towards the spot, attracted by the hovering 
vultures overhead. I then remembered how 
often Somalis have urged me to remain concealed 
near the carcase of some game I had shot, 
on the chance of lion or leopard being drawn 
to the spot by the sight of the gathering 
vultures in the sky, but had pooh-poohed it as 
a fanciful idea of theirs ; but here were their 
words come true enough, and it is reasonable to 
conclude that lions are wont to watch to sky 
at times for such signs. Azkar had ridden hard 
back to me at once, leaving the other four to 
mark the lions, of whom he thought there were 
four, but was not certain. By the time we had 
cleared the jungle, and reached the plain, the 
ponies had scarcely a canter left in them, and we 
were all equally exhausted with urging the poor 
beasts on. To add to our difficulties the black 
sky overhead opened on to us a veritable deluge. 
Down came the rain with a hiss, refreshing us 
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with wet skins, but rendering the ground so 
slippery that our ponies’ legs were sliding all 
ways, and we had to hold them up as well as 
send them along. The rain, however, did not last 
long, but overhead, and all along the mountains 
to the left, the sky remained very threatening, 
though the western horizon before us still showed 
clear and bright, with the sun unpleasantly low 
in it. We had some distance yet to ride over 
the slopes of the plain, and it took a good half- 
hour more of flogging and spurring, by which 
time there was not the ghost of a canter left in 
our animals, before we came in sight of the 
horsemen on the plain. They were scattered, 
riding here and there, some towards us, evidently 
following something in the grass, which some- 
thing, as I drew nearer, I made out to be a lion. 
In one direction a big yellow beast is bounding 
easily away in front of one of the horsemen, to 
which Mahomed Adan points out shouting, 
“Libah! libah!” (lion). But they are nearer 
than that, for the next moment my eyes fall on 
two more large, yellow animals, walking calmly 
along through the grass, one behind the other, 
followed by a Somali at a respectful distance. 
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Azkar and his pony are completely done up, 
but Adau and I are just able to hustle our 
animals into a shambling run, and ride up to 
within seventy yards of the pair of lionesses, 
for such they turn out to be. I jumped to the 
ground, handing my pony to Adan, and hurriedly 
crammed my pockets full of cartridges from the 
bag he carried. The nearer Somalis are wild 
with excitement, and are shouting out something 
to us. “ What is it they say, Adan ? ” “ Five 
lions, sahib.” Heavens, what a dream of bliss ! 
I was in a hurry to realize it, and ran after the 
pair. The hindmost lioness was a big, gaunt, 
old-looking animal, with a very nonchalant air 
about her, as she walks calmly along, as if in- 
disposed to be disturbed by any one. In front 
of her was another full-grown lioness, with a 
glossy, yellow skin, but with a less imperturable 
air. I aimed at the old lioness, but my hand 
shook so from the hard ride, that I could not keep 
on her, and, vainly endeavouring to get steady, I 
fired and missed. She took not the slightest notice 
of the report of the rifle. Again I fired — ^again 
a miss. She turned her head this time, and 
looked at me, but stalked on as casually as 
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before. This was pretty shooting, indeed, and 
five lions to bag ! I felt desperate, and ran 
towards her, within twenty yards or so, and 
fired into her left side, behind the shoulder. She 
sprang into the air, turned completely over, then 
down she came, and lay quite still. There was 
no time to look at her. I passed her by, and 
ran after the other lioness, who had begun to 
run at the firing. As I ran, shouts from the 
Somalis attracted my attention. “Nar mSro, 
sahib ! ” (shoot the male) called Mahomed Adan, 
who was riding near. Suddenly, to my left, I 
saw a dark, grim head above the grass observing 
me. It was a lioness — though at the time we all 
took it for a maneless lion from its great size — 
crouching not twenty paces from me, and I was 
running past it. As soon as I stopped and 
turned towards her, she greeted me with snarls, 
open jaws, and a flicking of the tail, which brought 
me to my knee at once, and I fired into her 
chest. At the shot she gave a great leap back- 
wards, and disappeared in the grass. The next 
few moments were exciting, for I supposed I had 
a wounded lion to deal with, and there being 
no time for caution, I had to follow up quickly. 
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But I was relieved to find her lying stretched 
out, quite still, on her side. She seemed dead 
enough, but I could not stop to see, and hastened 
off after the companion of the one I had first 
shot. I soon came close upon her, crouched in 
the grass, with her head down. She also received 
me with a growl, and her tail flicked the ground. 
I replied at once, hitting her in the centre of the 
nose, though I had aimed for below her chin. 
She dropped her head to the shot, and never 
moved again. 

I hailed Mahomed Adan, who had stuck close 
to me like a brick, to bring up my pony, and in 
another instant was in the saddle again, spurring 
hard in the direction, where I saw another 
yellow beauty, some four hundred yards away, 
bounding gaily over the plain, with one of the 
horsemen urging his tired beast slowly in her 
wake. I cut in to intercept her from the far 
distant line of jungle, for which she was making ; 
but she continued her way at an easy canter, 
and all I could do was to ride alongside at a 
little distance off her, hoping that my company 
would annoy her into coming to bay, whilst I 
had leisure to admire her splendid power and 
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shape as she hounded over the grass. Suddenly 
she stopped, swung round and looked at me. I 
pulled up too, then the next moment she was 
charging straight for me. At the time I thought 
I was caught, remembering my pony was dead 
beat, but I suppose the latter saw its danger too, 
for, with equal suddenness, we turned tail, and 
were making a flying retreat before the lioness. 
She did not pursue us very far, and again laid 
down in the grass. I pulled up some forty yards 
away from her, and waited until one of the 
Somalis, who was riding towards me, came up. 
I then dismounted and proceeded to load, and I 
very well recollect the next few moments were 
rather uncomfortable, for as I searched hurriedly 
in my pockets for solid-bullet cartridges, and, 
of course, hollow ones, with the usual perversity 
of things, would only turn up, the lioness lay in 
the grass, making it unpleasant for me with a 
continuous angry growling, which sounded very 
much as if she was coming on at any moment. 
At last I was loaded with the right kind, and 
having walked forward a little way, sat down 
and fired at her chest. At the shot, a very 
shaky one, which only slightly wounded her 
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inside the forearm, she sprang up and charged 
straight for me. I jumped to my feet and aimed 
at her chest, but, good heavens ! how my arm 
shook. The exhausting ride back, and the sub- 
sequent running, had set every nerve and muscle 
“on the jump.” To and fro swayed the muzzles 
of my rifle, now on her, now very much off her, 
and for the life of me I could not steady myself. 
My second gun was nowhere, and my right 
barrel empty. It looked bad for me, I thought, 
and I must hang on to my only shot until she 
was almost on me. How long that wait of a 
second or two seemed, while the lioness charged 
over the forty paces of level ground between us, 
I very well remember, and more than once my 
finger pressed more heavily on the trigger, hut 
I held on, fortunately for me I believe. On and 
on she comes, and still I see my aim wavers. 
Now she is within eight or ten paces of me, and 
in another instant I must fire, when, great is my 
surprise and intense my relief, she stops dead 
right before me, and glances to her left. I look 
at her one moment in astonishment, see her right 
shoulder exposed, change my aim on it instantly 
and fire, and the thinning smoke reveals her 
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stretched out on her side a few paces from me. 
What caused her to stop almost at the end of 
her charge ? Either her heart failed her, or, more 
probably I think, because she heard the gallop 
of an approaching horseman, who was riding up 
to see the fun. For when she stopped, her head 
was turned in that direction. “ Where’s the 
fifth ? ” I ask, but the reply is, “ Mafish ” (no 
more), and even Azkar seems to think I have 
had enough, remarking that he thought the last 
had got me, and that he was prepared to come 
to my assistance. Well, I thought I must give 
up the fifth, there being no time to search, for 
the sun was very near setting behind the peaks, 
casting a glow of pink and gold over the western 
sky. 

Indeed, there did not seem time enough to 
skin the four we had got; so, leaving one man 
to mark the spot where the last one lay, I rode 
off with Azkar and another Somali to look up 
the others, scanning the ground on all sides for 
a sight of the fifth, for I was loth to let it escape. 
Suddenly Azkar cried out, “ Waka ” (there it is), 
and there I saw, in the direction he pointed, 
the very animal, a lioness, seemingly some 
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hundred yards off, bounding away through the 
grass. We gave chase as fast as our tired ponies 
could go, and after a little while drew near her. 
Hearing us overtaking her, she stopped and 
crouched in the grass, and we pulled up too. 
I commenced operations by dismounting and 
sitting on the grass to rest, and steady myself 
a bit too, for I was about dead beat, and, after 
my experience with No. 4, 1 entered with much 
less confidence than usual into the encounter 
with No. 5. But the light over the plain was 
growing too dim to allow of more than a few 
moments, and then I got up and walked towards 
her, whereupon she commenced to snarl and 
growl at me. At about thirty yards from her I 
sat down to fire, for it was the only position 
I could hope to get a steady aim, but the light 
was so bad, and the waving grass got into my 
line of sight, that I dropped my rifle again, and 
went on nearer, devoutly hoping that she would 
be content with snarling. I wanted no more 
charges that day. When somewhat nearer, I 
again sat down, got my aim on the point of her 
shoulder and pressed the trigger. As my rifle 
rang out — simultaneously seemingly — she gave a 
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great spring into the air, her hack curved like 
a how. I let drive the left barrel into her whilst 
in the air, making a rather pretty shot, for it hit 
her fairly behind the shoulder, and down she 
came to the ground in a lump, dying. Going 
up to her, I noticed, as I had in the case of 
several others, that she had seized a forearm in 
her jaws, into which she was biting convulsively. 
I was glad as I watched that it was no portion 
of myself. Soon the lioness lay still enough, and 
so, while the sun was setting, within half an hour, 
I had bagged five full-grown lionesses. To me 
a most memorable sunset. Very jubilant were 
we all at the huge stroke of luck, as we shook 
hands all round. But the fast disappearing day- 
light cut short our rejoicings, and I felt anxious 
for my skins, for it seemed impossible to get them 
off before dark fell. But it was done, and well 
done, by Mahomed Jidan and another Somali 
alone. The former worked like a Trojan, doing 
the giant’s share. I give it as an instance of 
what real good stuff there is in Somalis. Indian 
sportsmen, who have experienced the want of 
steam power in the ordinary native, can appre- 
ciate their performance. 




half-houb’s bag. fp. 96. 
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It was a wild scene I looked upon, as I sat 
resting beside a dead lioness, waiting for them 
to be done. The day was dying fast. Pale 
lights lingered low in the heavens behind the 
solitary peaks, where the sun had gone down. 
From the mountains, reaching over our heads, 
rain-clouds spread like a black pall in the sky. A 
cold, white mist crept over the ground, shrouding 
the scattered figures of men and horses. Alto- 
gether, very drear and inhospitable looked the 
great plain in the waning light, and the spirits 
sank chilled before its vast solitude. 

At length we gather together in the darkness, 
laden with the skins, heavy with the heads and 
paws intact in them, to where the hobbled ponies 
are grazing. Tying them on to the terrified 
ponies takes some time, and then we move slowly 
across the plain, seeking, or rather feeling, for 
the track which will lead towards camp. After 
a while the feel of the ground under our horses’ 
hoofs told us we had struck it. Our pace is a 
walk, for the tired-out animals can do no more. 
And the riders are not much better, for none 
of us have had a scrap of food since early 
morning. As for myself, I had a mouth as dry 


H 
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as a limekiln from a raging thirst, but soon the 
rain came down in sheets and bucketfuls from the 
black sky overhead and rid me of it. I lay on 
my face on the ground and drank delicious cold 
draughts of the rain-water as it ran in streams 
down the track. 

Then we continued at a wearisome walk for 
another couple of hours, our animals slipping 
and sliding, while the rain continued to drench 
us to the skin. But sitting, fagged out, stiflF, and 
cold, in the drenching rain as we were, those five 
skins to me, and, of course, the promised bak- 
shish to my men, made very light of it all. At 
length, as we rode out of the plain into a belt of 
tall mimosa tree-jungle, the rain ceased, and soon, 
right before us, above the dark trees, from out a 
misty bank of clouds, a full moon rose, wondrously 
pure and bright, as if bathed in the heavy night’s 
rain, and bright stars began to peep out through 
rents in the black heavens. 

It was a beautiful scene, and my irrepressible 
Somalis, unconsciously perhaps, showed their 
appreciation of it by breaking out into song, 
and, as we passed, several karias aroused their 
sleeping inhabitants with wild shouts of the 
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“ Sirkal’s great shoot ! ” At last, about an hour 
or so before midnight, the black thorn-fence and 
white tent of our encampment showed up in the 
moonlight. We galloped up with a flourish, 
arousing the sleepers. The story of the big shoot 
is received with much exclamation and rejoicing, 
for lions slain always meant fat-tailed sheep for 
their dinners on the morrow. Then dry clothes 
and an immense dinner of oryx meat set me to 
rights, and as I lie back in my chair, snug inside 
my closed tent, cleaning my rifle, within hearing 
of the cheery voices of the Somalis chatting round 
a fire outside, I shoot all five lionesses over again, 
feeling about as jolly as it is possible for mortal 
to be, and envying no man. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next day was one long rest spent in photo- 
graphing heads, pegging ont skins, examining 
bullet-holes, and generally having a delightfully 
lazy loaf about camp, so pleasant after a successful 
hard day. The following are the measurements 
of the five pegged-out skins, which were stretched 
as little as possible. I give them in the order 
they were shot : — 8 feet 9 inches, 8 feet 11^ inches, 
9 feet 2 inches, 8 feet 5’- inches, 8 feet 11 inches. 
The pure-lead solid bullet which struck the third 
lioness on the nose was found under the skin 
beyond the left ribs. 

On the following day I went out into the thick 
jungle near camp for a little shoot after oryx. 
After having done a couple of unsuccessful and 
exceedingly painful stalks on my stomach, I was 
becoming somewhat ruffled as to my feelings, 
when we espied a solitary oryx standing in a 
very open piece of ground. It looked no easy 
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matter to get near him. A long line of grazing 
camels were being driven slowly towards him by 
a few Somali herdsmen, which, still far enough 
not to alarm him, we noticed attracted his 
attention from time to time. So, seizing these 
unguarded moments. Jama and I worked our 
way by sudden rushes towards him, collapsing 
on our faces at full length behind some small 
bush in time to escape his notice. At last no 
more cover — beyond the bare, shortish grass — lay 
between us and the oryx, but it was a long shot, 
and I did not fancy it, for he was completely 
head on to us. What was best to be done I 
wondered, as I lay face down, very short of 
breath, behind our small cover. I saw, some little 
distance away to one side of us, a very small bush, 
which, I thought, if I could gain, might give me 
a more oblique view on to his flank. I asked 
Jama what he thought, but his opinion was that 
I should be seen, and he advised waiting. But 
the line of camels was drawing closer, and I 
doubted that the oryx would stand their approach 
much longer without bolting, for he already 
looked fidgety, so I made up my mind to try 
for the small bush, and commenced a crawl on 
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ray stomacli through the grass that would have 
made a snake envious. I reached the bush at 
last undetected, and breathless, but in very little 
better position for a shot than before. The bush 
was so small, too, that the least movement in 
attempting to sit up and fire would be pretty 
sure to be detected, and as I was lying I would 
have to fire through the bush, which was 
awkward. While I lay thinking it over, the 
oryx helped me out of the situation by starting 
round, and staring at my little shelter, exposing 
his left flank to me in doing so. I was evidently 
discovered, and he would be off in another instant. 
I sprang to one side of the bush exposing myself 
to the astounded gaze of the oryx, and fired at his 
shoulder before he had suflSciently recovered to 
bolt. It was really rather a pretty shot at about 
two hundred yards. He dropped to it at once, 
and lay on his back kicking. We ran up, and, 
with the help of the herdsmen, who, not having 
seen us, were much astonished to see the oryx fall 
so suddenly, and equally delighted with new- 
born hopes of coming in for some of the flesh, we 
performed the necessary halal to make good 
Mahommedan meat of him. My satisfaction at 
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getting the beast was the more jubilant on find- 
ing that I had bagged a really good head. The 
length of the horns was good, but not remarkable, 
but their thickness was unusual. I wish I had 
the measurement by me to give. 

That night a lion raided a karia very close 
to my camp, carrying off a sheep. We tried to 
follow on his spoor the next morning, but failed. 
My good friend Azkar now left me for a time, 
having received news that his karia had had a 
fight with another, and that there were killed 
and wounded on both sides. This is an every- 
day occurrence almost to the fight-loving Somali ; 
still, as dead men meant blood-money, it was only 
a matter of business to go and see to it. So 
Azkar went off nominally to restore the peace, 
and, at his request, I let him have two of my 
rifle-men as an escort, as well as, by the dignity 
of their weapons as servants of the “ Sirkal,” to 
impose the pax, Britannica on the belligerents, 
he having promised faithfully not to enlist their 
support to drub the enemy. 

Raiding the camel and cattle of another tribe 
is an amusement to which the Somal is very 
partial. A party of horsemen will make a dash 
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into the territory of a neighbouring tribe, descend 
upon the often unprotected herds of camels, etc., 
grazing in the jungle, and drive them off before 
them, not omitting, so they have told me in 
conversation, to put to the spear the few un- 
fortunate herdsmen in charge of the animals, 
even though they may be boys and women. 
Indeed, whilst I was in my present camp a party 
of horsemen rode off, so I was told, with the 
intention of doing a similar friendly act to a 
neighbouring tribe of the Ogaden, about a day’s 
march from us. And I well remember one after- 
noon, when reading inside my tent, I heard a 
noise of shouting and horses galloping past my 
zareba. On running out to inquire, I saw a 
score of horsemen galloping away with wild 
shouts and a flourish of spears. My own people 
were much excited also, and told me that some of 
the Ogaden had raided the camels of the karias 
near me — which I thought highly interesting, 
and quite in accord with the wild surroundings ; 
but when they added that all my camels were 
probably grazing in company with those of the 
karias, I saw the whole thing in altogether a 
different light, and felt as bloodthirsty as any 
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Somali. Fortunately it turned out to be nothing 
more than a scare, and the returning horsemen 
drew up outside my zareba, and went through a 
kind of war-show in my honour, which consisted 
in charging about at full tilt, uttering wild cries, 
and stabbing the air with their spears, just to 
show, no doubt, what they would have done for 
the Ogaden, though they merely ended in riding 
over and nearly killing an aged Somali who got 
in the way. 

Another time a small kahla, consisting of a few 
men and women, sought, with lugubrious faces, 
the protection of my zareba. Their tale was 
that they had been attacked by some men of one 
of the big kafias near me as they were travelling 
through the neighbourhood, had had some of 
their goods taken, and one of their men wounded. 
The man was produced ; he lay like a log on 
the ground, with a bad spear-woimd in his neck. 
To oblige Azkar, who knew the people, I under- 
took to interfere, and sent off a couple of my men 
with rifles, to summon the headmen of the karia, 
with the culprits, to my zareba. After a little 
delay, and a second summons, they arrived, 
and an amicable agreement was come to : the 
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wounded man being compensated witb two fat- 
tailed sheep for the hole in his neck. I give this 
as a slight instance of the weight the English 
name now carries throughout a great extent of 
Somali-land, where, not many years ago, it was 
not considered safe to travel without a strong 
escort. 

The rainfall was becoming so rare that it 
would be soon impossible to remain where I was, 
and I had now to pay attention to the storing of 
water for our use on the march to the nearest 
water-holes, some eighty miles distant, if, as I 
expected, I should have to shortly commence my 
return march to the coast, unless a messenger, 
long overdue, arrived very soon with news of 
an extension of my leave. Washing, accordingly, 
became a greater luxury than ever, and the 
heavens were daily scanned for the welcome signs 
of rain-clouds. But now the sun began to set in 
cloudless skies, whereas formerly dark banks of 
clouds had been wont to gather on the horizon at 
the close of day. 

As the water-supply became scarce the Somalis, 
uaturally enough, were reluctant to accompany 
me, or to hire their ponies out, for the long rides 
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over the country that we had been making. So, 
one morning, a couple of days after I had bagged 
the oryx with the good head, I rode out, ac- 
companied only by two horsemen and Jama, to 
search for lion. We took the usual direction, 
down into the grassy ban, keeping a short dis- 
tance from the broad tract of jungle which 
fringed the base of the mountains. I was riding 
alone, the others scattered out singly to my 
right, some three or four hundred yards apart. 
As I walked my horse through the long, dry 
grass, my eyes almost mechanically sweeping the 
ground in my front for sight or signs of the 
royal game, I watclied indifferently an oryx 
galloping off across me, and then, as my eyes 
again passed over the ground, I noticed an 
animal of a brownish yellow moving through the 
grass some distance ahead of me, but scarcelj’’ 
gave it a thought, taking it for some oryx or 
gazelle. However, as I rode on, the animal 
again caught my eye, and the thought occurred 
to me that it was rather a queer shape for an 
oryx, and its walk, though familiar, was a most 
un-oryx like one. “ Where are its horns ? ” and, 
“ Surely it can’t be a lion,” were my next almost 
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simultaneous thoughts, as I rammed my heels 
into the pony’s flanks and rode fast towards it. 

As I drew nearer, great was my joy, for I 
could distinguish the outlines and walk of a 
lion. Good heavens, what luck again ! I 
shouted and waved my rifle to attract the 
notice of the Somalis, and galloped hard towards 
the animal. I soon came alongside of a heavy- 
looking brute, which my approach caused to 
break into a trot, and then into a slow canter. 
I rode alongside for some little time, admiring 
its massive proportions and the powerful swing 
of its stride through the grass. 

The lioness, for it turned out to be one, 
though from her great size I had at first taken 
her for a maneless lion, had evidently been 
making a mighty meal quite recently; for her 
stomach reached low to the ground, and her 
slow, heavy bounds over the ground did not 
promise to continue far. But I was in no 
hurry to shoot, for the line of jungle towards 
which she was making was at a comfortable 
distance off, and it was intense pleasure to me 
to watch the splendid brute moving over the 
ground — a perfect picture of strength — as I rode 
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along in her company, at a respectful distance. 
But, as I had expected from the size of her 
stomach, she soon found the pace inconvenient, 
and suddenly stopped, faced round, and crouched 
on the ground, observing me. One of the 
Somalis only had arrived on the scene as I 
dismounted, and tied my animal to a small 
thorn-hush close by. She gave me a growl 
or two while I did so, and now lay, with her 
head held low, watching me as I walked towards 
her. 

A lion’s yellow eyes, as I had now more 
than once experienced, are singularly impressive 
if you happen to be watching them some thirty 
paces off with merely the bare, level ground 
between you, while you observe their regard 
is fixed on you. They incline one to caution, 
and it was with much of that in my movements 
that I partially circled round her in order to 
get a shot at the shoulder, followed by her 
eyes as I did so, watching on my part intently 
for the first sign of a coming charge. But 
she merely growled at me, and when I got 
the required position I took a standing shot 
at the point of her left shoulder. She sprang 
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into the air, convulsively curled up. Immediately 
she touched the ground again, I fired the left 
barrel into her chest, upon which she dropped 
her head, seized her left forearm in her jaws, 
and lay motionless for some time. But she soon 
came to, and struggled to get up, looking very 
savagely at me, making me step hack in a 
hurry, for I had gone up close thinking she 
was done for, and was standing gazing admir- 
ingly at her. My first bullet had struck the 
shoulder, and the second had pierced the chest, 
which ought to have been suflScient, but as 
she continued her efforts to struggle on to her 
feet I gave her another bullet behind the 
shoulder, upon which she raised her head opened 
her great jaws wide, then rolled over on to 
her side, and died. Though her skull is not 
the largest of the lionesses that I had shot, she 
looked of more massive proportions than any 
of them, and was indeed a superbly powerful 
brute. On opening her stomach we found she 
was gorged with oryx flesh. She had evidently 
killed one out on the plain during the night, 
and, having made her huge meal off it, was re- 
turning to the shelter of the jungle somewhat 
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late in the morning when I came across her. 
Unfortunately, I did not measure any of my 
lions in the customary way, viz. along the curves, 
so it is useless to give here the measurements 
I took for comparison. Her pegged-out Bkin 
measures 9 feet 1 inch. 

Leaving Jama to remove the skin, I rode on 
with the other two Somalis, and came on to 
fresh spoor of another lioness, which had crossed 
the plain into the jungle that morning. We 
tracked them up very slowly, and with great 
difficulty, until the trail led us into the broad 
tract of jungle where the earth, being less closely 
covered with grass, the tracking became easier 
and more rapid. Following on the spoor of 
an animal is to my mind the most interesting 
form of hunting on foot, but, when it happens 
to be a lion, the keenness of the sport is intense. 
The long follow-up, with all its alternating hopes 
and fears, now so slow and difficult, then faster, 
now in the depths of despair over the trail lost, 
then once more jubilant in a lucky cast, and 
when at last the ground betrays the great brute’s 
recent presence with fresher signs, how hot the 
excitement grows, until the sudden sight of 
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the lion himself thrills through you with an 
eager delight. And so it was with me that 
day. We followed faster and more surely on 
her tracks as they became fresher and clearer, 
telling us she was no great distance ahead. 
Hot and intense was the sense of expectation 
as one’s eyes searched the bushes ahead for the 
first glimpse of her. 

At last we come to a place where it is 
apparent she has been lying quite recently, 
and, when we find ground freshly damp from 
her urine, huge is my joy and fiery my im- 
patience to sight her, and I begin to include 
her in my total of lions. But, alas ! for the pro- 
verbial slip. I was dismounted, following closely 
behind the tracker, with rifle cocked, eyeing 
the surrounding bushes keenly, when suddenly 
I view the lioness sitting under a bush some 
fifty yards ahead. At that very instant the 
other Somali, who is behind us with the ponies, 
shouts out, “ Wa ka” (there it is). Before I 
can throw up my rifle to fire, something yellow 
flashed through the bushes, and the lioness was 
gone! We chased her on horseback through 
the thick jungle, which grew rapidly denser. 
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but though we sighted her once or twice, she 
gave us the slip again, and we eventually lost 
all traces of her. As neither of my companions 
could understand one word I said, I had not 
even the satisfaction of impressing on the man 
who had called out, what an idiot he was, so 
had to consume my own wrath as I rode back 
to camp. 


I 



CHAPTER VIII. 


There being still no signs of the long-expected 
messenger from tbe coast, bearing news of more 
leave for me, I could not delay my return march 
any longer. Therefore, the next morning I 
rode out, in company with some of my Somali 
friends, to take a regretful farewell of the wild 
bit of country I had, with good reason, grown 
fond of. In the fresh air of the early morning 
we rode briskly down the grassy, bush-covered 
slopes leading to the plain, and scouted over its 
breezy levels over much the same ground that 
we had ridden the previous day. As we inclined 
towards the fringe of open bush and long grass 
jungle which marked the line where forest and 
plain met, soon signals from Jama brought us 
at a gallop to where he stood gazing at the 
ground. And very full of significance was that 
particular patch of ground at which he stared, 
for its grass was crushed and stained with 
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blood, and lions’ spoor were written in its soil. 
It told its tale clearly enough. Lions had pulled 
down and devoured some animal here during 
the night, and, from the scanty remnants of 
skin and a hoof or two found in searching the 
spot, it appeared that the unlucky beast had 
been a Soemmering’s gazelle. 

We followed up the spoor with much difficulty, 
as the ground was plentifully covered with 
short grass hereabouts, and after making very 
little progress the Somalis lost the trail alto- 
gether. We were reluctantly about to abandon 
the pursuit, when one of the horsemen, who had 
penetrated a little way into the bush, came 
riding back to say that he had struck the fresh 
spoor of a lion a short distance ahead of us. 
This made us cheerful agaiu. We followed him 
to the spot, and started on the track, which 
proved much easier to take up, as it led over 
more bare soil between clumps of bushes. By 
the size of the spoor, they were evidently those 
of a male lion, which from their appearance the 
Somalis judged to have passed along here in 
the early hours of the morning. He was very 
probably one of the murderous gang who had 
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devoured the gazelle. Surely, though often 
very slowly, we followed on his lordly footsteps, 
often at a standstill, and obliged to cast about, 
for many a time there was but the ghost of an 
impression of his paws on the dry earth. Some- 
times the trail seemed lost, but a lucky cast 
ahead would save us from despair, revealing 
the great paws clearly imprinted along the 
sandy bottom of some shallow rain chanuel. 
And so we tracked on for the best part of an 
hour, the spoor leading us straight into the 
jungle, where the widely-growing bushes gave 
place to a denser jungle of small mimosa trees 
and thickets of bush. 

I was riding behind the leading tracker, judg- 
ing it advisable, from my last experience with 
the lioness, to be ready to give chase at once if 
necessary, while the Somalis were dismounted 
assisting each other to carry on the spoor, when 
suddenly I saw a yellow animal spring like a 
flash from one thicket to another, some fifty yards 
to one side of us, and then disappear. For the 
moment I took it to be a gazelle, hut seeing the 
Somalis crouched forward staring in that direc- 
tion, I looked again — when lo! a heavy -looking 
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lion a>nd lioness trotted away froni out the same 
thicket. I put spurs to my pony and dashed 
oflf after them. But the jungle was far too close 
to allow of such a pace. Thorny mimosa trees 
caught us with their branches, thorny bush got 
in our way and severely mauled us, and, to add 
to my discomfiture, a branch knocked my shikar 
topee ” over my eyes, blinding me most effec- 
tually for a few moments, while, rifle in one 
hand and reins in the other, I was powerless 
to rid myself of it, nor able to guide my pony 
as he careered at full gallop through the thorn- 
trees. However, I managed to shake it off at 
length, and my good little pony had carried me 
so staunchly through the thorny jungle that 1 
soon came up with the lion, who looked a great 
deal too heavy to be good at running, nor did 
he appear to be exerting himself to do so. He 
was a hugely massive animal, but had only a 
very small, yellow mane. The lioness, as I came 
up, darted to one side, leaving us together. 
He trotted on a few more yards, then turned 
suddenly aside, and crouched in some grass by 
a clump of bushes facing towards me. 

I pulled up and halloed for some one to hold 
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my pony. A Somali soon joined me and caught 
my reins, while I reconnoitred towards the lion, 
to choose my shot as he lay growling at us some 
twenty paces o£F. Getting a clear view at his 
shoulder, I fired at it. He appeared to be badly 
hit, but as he continued to growl loudly, I let 
him have the left barrel in the same place, upon 
which his head dropped. Jama just then rode 
up, carrying my topee on the end of his spear, 
having amused himself by tent-pegging at it as 
he followed me. He said the lioness was also 
marked down ; so, thinking the lion done for, I 
hurried off after his mate. I found her at bay 
not very far off, watched by a Somali. She had 
taken her stand behind a perfect screen of green, 
formed by two small trees and a bush growing 
close together, the whole draped with a mass of 
creeper, through which I could see her yellow 
face watching me as I walked towards her from 
the other side. But as I hesitated to fire at her 
head, something caused her to turn and look 
behind her. It must have been one of the 
Somalis who, in searching for me, was uncon- 
sciously riding down on her rear. This was a 
diversion in my favour, for it gave me a glimpse 
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of her right shoulder, and I fired through the 
screen at it I was so close to her, only fifteen 
paces off, as I afterwards measured, that it was 
impossible to miss the spot aimed at. She rolled 
over, or rather vanished from view. Eunning 
round the screen, over a red earth anthill covered 
with grass, I found her lying on her side 
practically dead. My shot had struck behind 
the right shoulder, and passed clean through and 
out on the other side. There was now the other 
lioness to be thought of— for it was a lioness, and 
no gazelle, that I had seed to spring between the 
bushes. Greatly was I chagrined to find that 
one of the Somalis, after having ridden her down, 
had left her to see what I was doing. Jama and 
the smart Somali who had followed up the 
lioness I had just shot at once started with me 
to track her. The spoor led deep into the jungle, 
where riding out of a walk would be exceedingly 
difficult. I had gone on a little ahead of the 
trackers, to take a look round, when I suddenly 
viewed the lioness trotting away in front of me. 
I rode in pursuit, shouting to warn the others, 
but soon lost her in the dense bush. Having 
searched in vain for traces of her, we gave her 
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up, and were riding back when suddenly one of 
the men espied her inside a very thick hush. 
She had evidently crouched, and I had ridden 
past her, thinking she was on ahead. I jumped 
to the ground, and walked a little way round the 
bush, in order to pick my shot, when, to my 
utter disgust, she slipped out on the farther side 
and disappeared — and for good this time. Having 
given up further search for her as hopeless, we 
rode hack to where I had shot the lion, and I 
was very sorry to find the poor old fellow still 
alive. He had managed to drag himself into 
some long grass a few yards off, where I heard 
him growl as I approached. I could not get a 
clear shot at his heart, and had to put two more 
bullets into his shoulder before he died. The 
lion, I thought, looked very grand as he lay 
there helpless to attack, for his shoiilder was 
completely smashed, making one feel somehow 
at the time more regret at having to kill the 
noble-looking brute than appreciation of one’s 
luck. And here, with the huge dead lion 
stretched out on the grass before me, while on 
the surrounding trees numbers of vultures are 
already swooping down to sit and bide their time. 




AFTER A FAREWELL DAY WITH THE LIOKS. [p.T20. 
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here I may well bring these recollections to a 
close, for the next day saw me in full march 
back to the coast, regretting each step that led 
away from those vast grassy bans, dark mimosa 
jungles, and picturesq^ue wadis of that wild and 
fascinating land, which is ever calling to drink 
of its waters once more. 



PIGSTICKING- 

IN THE SOMALI COUNTEY, EAST AFEICA. 


When quartered at Aden, in 1887, I was sent 
across the Gulf on detachment duty to a place 
called Zaila, in the Somali country, on the east 
coast of Africa. Before leaving Aden I had 
heard from a friend, who had done some shooting 
in that country, of the number of pig to be seen 
there, and the great possibilities that the country 
offered for first-rate pigsticking. So interesting, 
indeed, were the descripiions that I received of 
the African boar, or wart hog, of its enormous 
tushes and extraordinary and formidable appear- 
ance, that my keenness to make its acquaintance 
became quite uncomfortable, and I felt I should 
never know peace of mind again until I had 
tried my hand at spearing him. So not many 
days passed by after my arrival at Zaila before 
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I started off for a week’s pigsticking to a place 
called Uhdhawadiri, some twenty - five miles 
distant, where the Somalis told me there were 
plenty of “ dofar ” (pig). I left Zaila early in the 
afternoon, my following consisting of two of my 
sepoys, a syce and servant, and two Somalis of 
the Eesa tribe, the one as a camel-driver, and the 
other as my shikari — the latter named Abdullah. 
It was my intention to encamp for the night at 
Warahod, a halting place about ten miles distant, 
which we reached towards sunset. Warahod 
(meaning in Somali the place of hyaenas) was 
merely a dry, sandy river-bed, or, perhaps, I 
should rather call it torrent bed, where water 
could be obtained by digging a hole a few feet 
deep in the dried-up, sandy bottom of the torrent 
course. Here and there wells had been made 
by the nomad Somalis for watering their droves 
of camels, and it was to these wells, Abdullah 
assured, me that the pig in the neighbourhood 
would come to drink at sunrise and sunset. The 
wadi ran through a very open plain, stretching to 
the horizon, thinly covered with a dry grass, and 
dotted with clumps of bushes. Better going could 
not have been wished for. In one direction. 
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only about a mile and a half from the wells, 
there stretched a long, dark line of jungle, which 
was not practicable for riding, as I was very 
shortly to find out. 

While my followers were pitching my tent 
under a tree some little distance from the water, 
I took my gun, and set off to stalk a bustard, 
which I espied enjoying a quiet evening stroll 
in the neighbourhood. Having got near the 
hird, I was about to take a pot shot at him 
when, from the direction of my camp, mingled 
cries in Hindustani and Somali of “ Dukkah ! ” 
“Dofar!” (pig) greeted my ears. Truly, never 
before had native voices sounded so pleasantly. 
Entirely ignoring the bustard, I rushed off 
towards my camp, where my syce was hurriedly 
saddling ray horse, and there, not more than one 
hundred yards away, stood a couple of splendid 
African wart hog, who had no doubt come for 
their evening drink, but were scared off at 
seeing my people. Quite prepared as I had 
been to behold an animal differing somewhat 
remarkably from the ordinary boar, I was com- 
pletely astonished by the extraordinary appear- 
ance of the brutes in front of me. They stood 
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still and gazed at us for some seconds, and I, 
too, by way of returning tbe compliment, took 
stock of them, whilst the syce was giving the 
last touches to my horse’s girths. My eye was 
first caught by the great size of their heads and 
by the gleam of their enormous white tushes, 
which stood out grandly on each side of their 
broad snouts, and showed up well against the 
dark grey of their bodies. Along their backs 
lay a mane of long, reddish-brown bristles, which 
seemed to stand half erect as they boldly stared 
at us. They certainly were grand-looking brutes, 
and their formidable appearance had not been 
exaggerated. The large, fleshy protuberances 
beneath the eye and near the snout, which give 
this animal its name of wart hog, and add an 
almost diabolical look to its ferocious appearance, 
I was at the time too far off to see distinctly 
and, as I was destined to have a very much 
closer inspection of the animal later on, I will 
not now anticipate by any further description. 
No doubt, having decided in their piggish minds 
that we were a nuisance, and that there was to 
be no drink for them that evening, they turned 
round, and calmly trotted off. In another moment 
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I was in the saddle, and was galloping after 
them. Hearing the thud of my horse’s hoofs, 
the boars, to my great surprise, stopped and 
turned round, as if quite unable to understand 
what could be following them. Apparently, how- 
ever, deciding very quickly that we meant busi- 
ness that boded them no good, they dashed 
off together towards the jungle at a long, 
bounding gallop. More sporting-looking beasts 
cannot be imagined, as they sailed away over 
the plain, their long tuft-ended tails held gaily 
in the air, and manes flying in the wind. Away 
they bounded, scarce more than a hundred yards 
ahead. It was a glorious sight, and made the 
blood fairly leap in my veins as I rode. 

My horse, an Arab, and a veteran pigsticker, 
had evidently recognized the genus of the two 
beauties in front of us, and, with ears pricked 
forward and flying tail, was pulling like a fiend 
to get away. “ Go along, old boy ! ” I cried, as 
I gave him his head, and my good nag now 
tore over the ground in hot pursuit. The jungle 
was unpleasantly close, and I saw that I must 
ride hard, and make the running as hot as 
possible, if I meant to get in a spear at all. 
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The boars were keeping well together, and as I 
rode I remember how full of anxiety 1 was as 
to which owned the largest tushes, at the same 
time regretting sorely that I could not bag them 
both. My horse was going splendidly; half a 
mile was soon covered, and yet I seemed to 
have gained nothing on the boars. “ Surely 
this pace can never last,” thought I, as I looked 
anxiously at the now rapidly-nearing jungle, 
and urged on my horse the harder. Another 
quarter mile was cleared before the pace began 
to tell decidedly. The boars had separated, and 
I had now singled out the possessor of the 
largest tushes. Nearer and nearer I crept up, 
and, when within twenty yards or so, in went 
the spurs, and with a rush my horse carried me 
alongside the flying boar. I speared him as he 
jinked sharply off at right angles. With the 
very best intentions, I had levelled the spear 
for behind his shoulder ; but the jink had saved 
him, my spear merely entering his hind quarters. 
However, I could claim first blood. The touch 
of cold steel only served to rouse the boar’s 
pluck, for I had scarcely got my horse round 
when I found him, to my great delight, charging 
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straight for us. I quickly decided not to allow 
the owner of such a pair of tushes to catch my 
horse at a standstill, and so, spurring, 1 rode to 
meet the charging brute. My plucky horse 
carried me straight at him, without swerving an 
inch ; but my spear, striking the boar’s forehead, 
was thrown up, and the boar, with a vicious 
grunt, charged in under the horse, ripping up 
at his flank as he ran in. Fortunately, however, 
his tushes caught against my riding-boot, and 
my horse got clear of him without a scratch. 
The boar then made for the jungle, the edge of 
which he gained by the time I caught him up. 
At first, the jungle being thin, I was able to 
follow him with some little difSculty ; but when- 
ever I endeavoured to spear, he promptly dodged 
me behind the bushes. Several attempts to spear 
in this way only resulted in my riding into 
trunks of trees or thick bushes. The jungle 
now became quite close, and I began to fear 
that I should lose him. At last, however, he 
gave me a chance, for, apparently wearied with 
my pressing intentions, the boar turned round 
and faced me, as if meditating another charge. 
I seized my opportunity, and, forgetting tree 
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trunks and bushes, rode at him. This time I 
succeeded in spearing him well in the right side. 
As I delivered my spear, I found my horse had 
carried me into a thick clump of high bushes. 
If the hoar at this moment had only turned his 
attention to my horse, he might have put a stop 
to our further pigsticking for some time. Fortu- 
nately, he did not do so ; hut, whilst we were 
entangled in the thicket, he took his opportunity 
to decamp. When I at length got clear my 
friend was nowhere to he seen. I rode about 
looking for him everywhere, but to no purpose, 
and felt quite frantic at the thought of losing 
such a splendid beast. 

While continuing my search in a most discon- 
solate frame of mind, Abdullah came up carrying 
my second spear. I told him what had happened, 
and led him back to the place where I had first 
lost the boar. Abdullah had soon taken up the 
pugs, and was following them up rapidly, while 
I, with reviving hopes, followed on foot, leading 
my horse through the now thick jungle. We 
had not gone very far when Abdullah showed 
me some marks of blood on the ground, and 
against the trunk of a tree, and then, looking 
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about him, he suddenly pointed to a large tree 
about forty yards off, under which I beheld, to 
my great joy, the boar sitting upon his hind 
quarters, and watching us with a very vicious 
expression on bis countenance. The blood was 
flowing from the last wound I had given him, 
but there seemed plenty of life in him still. 
Being afraid to lose him again if I attempted to 
ride at him in such close ground, I decided to go 
in on foot, for it was my only chance of getting 
his tushes. So, throwing the reins to Abdullah, 
I walked towards the boar, holding my spear at 
the charge as I advanced, Abdullah the while 
encouragingly crying out to me, “ Khabardar, 
sahib ! khabardar ! bara khirab janwar ! ” (take 
care, sahib — a very wicked animal). The boar 
watched my approach, and, as I drew near him, 
up he rose, and, giving a savage grunt, charged 
straight for me. His great head seemed to 
entirely cover his chest, and I saw that it was 
practically impossible for me to spear him in 
front ; for, if I should attempt to do so, I felt sure 
my spear would only strike his head, be knocked 
up, and he would be in at me. To await his 
charge until he should almost reach me, and then 
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to spring aside and spear him as he rushed by, 
was, I thought, my best and almost sole chance ; 
but I half feared that, being in heavy riding- 
boots, and tired from my hard ride, I should 
scarcely be quick enough. Long as it may seem 
in description, there was hardly time, in reality, 
for thinking or hesitating. In another moment 
the boar was on me. I took my chance, and 
stood his charge, as it seemed to me, almost up 
to the point of my spear, and then, jumping 
quickly aside, ran the spear well home into his 
ribs on the left flank. There was a charm and 
novelty about the situation that one could not 
fail to appreciate. My great desire to make a 
close acquaintance with the African wart-hog, 
was now granted far more fully than I had ever 
dreamt of, and I gazed with the deepest interest 
at this formidable-looking beast, now fixed on the 
other end of my spear — at its great tushes, and 
the large, unsightly, fleshy protuberances on its 
hideous face, which struck me at the time as 
being as absurdly grotesque as it was ferocious 
and diabolical. There we stood, the boar and I, 
in this interesting situation, for some moments. 
He at one end of the spear, eyeing me most 
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viciously out of his fierce, wicked little eyes, I 
at the other, lost in admiration of his big tushes 
and general appearance, and wondering how I 
was to win against such an ugly-looking cus- 
tomer. Indeed, I felt by no means confident of 
coming off best in the encounter. However, the 
points were in my favour, and I determined to 
keep them. I was far too tired to run the risk 
of withdrawing the spear for another thrust, for 
I felt I could not be quick enough at such close 
quarters, and so decided to wait and see what the 
boar meant to do. At first, doubtless exhausted 
from his hard run and the blood that he had lost 
from his last wound, he stood quite still, making 
no struggle to get off the spear-point, and seemed 
to be meditating on his next move, looking at me 
in a “ tone of voice” as if to say, “ Wait till I do 
get at you.” He did not keep me waiting long, 
and soon commenced a furious attack, at one 
time pressing furiously against the spear in his 
efforts to reach me, at another struggling and 
writhing to get off the spear-head, champing and 
grinding his tushes, and foaming from the mouth 
in his rage, whilst I hung on like grim death to 
the other end of the spear, and endeavoured to 
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bury its head deeper into the boar’s side. In 
this, however, I was by no means successful ; the 
spear-head, having apparently struck against the 
ribs, refused to penetrate deeper. During the 
struggle, the shaft of the spear, although a stout 
bamboo, would bend at times in a highly un- 
pleasant manner, and I began to fear that the 
possibility of its breaking was not improbable. 
And so the fight went on for several minutes, till 
at length, feeling my strength come back to me, 
I thought it was now my turn to take the initia- 
tive, and, during a pause in the boar’s struggles, 
I rapidly withdrew the spear, and, ere the boar 
could run in at me, had driven it again into his 
side in a more vital place. It was quite enough 
—I had won. The gallant old boar, taking his 
death-wound without a sound, rolled over on his 
side, and, with another rapid thrust, 1 put the 
brave beast out of his pain. A yell of delight 
from Abdullah greeted my victory. I shall never 
forget, as I stood over the fallen boar, how 
pleased I was at having won ; and yet I almost 
felt a feeling of regret for an animal who had 
shown such a gallant spirit throughout the fight, 
and had died so pluckily. 
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The short African twilight was fast changing 
into a moonless night, as I told Abdullah to run 
ofiF to the camp and bring my hunting-knife, and 
also a bottle of beer ; and, while he was gone, I 
sat down by the dead boar, and silently enjoyed 
my triumph. A calm and perfect sense of enjoy- 
ment stole over me as I sat there in the darkening 
jungle, and recalled the various incidents of the 
evening’s sport. The world somehow seemed to 
be a pleasant place after all ; and I felt a supreme 
contentment with it, and with all things. Such 
moments, with all their pleasurable feelings, 
though perhaps very transitory, still leave us 
their pleasant memories, to stay with us for many 
a long day. My horse stood by me, snorting and 
arching his neck, as he sniffed the dead boar, as 
if wishing to remind me how well he had served 
me that day ; and I did not forget to acknowledge 
my plucky old nag’s share in the work with an 
extra large feed on our return to camp. 

While waiting here for Abdullah, I may as 
well take the opportunity to complete my descrip- 
tion of the African wart-hog, as I saw him lying 
before me. I never ceased to regret that I had 
not brought a measuring-tape with me ; for, 
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although I was to be fortunate enough to kill 
to my own spear a score of boars and sows during 
my five months’ stay at Zaila, this, my first boar, 
was of larger proportions then any of those I was 
yet to kill, most of which were apparently full- 
grown animals. The size of the head, remarkably 
big in all of them, was, in this boar, quite 
enormous. From the worn state of his tushes, 
I should think he must have been rather an old 
fellow. The. tushes of tlie upper jaw measured 
(along the outer curve) inches, and 4 inches, 
round the thickest part. For the African boar, 
this measurement is perhaps a little under the 
average, for many of those that I killed had 
tushes varying from 9 inches to 9^ inches in 
length. It is, however, the exceeding massive- 
ness of these upper tushes which makes them 
appear so enormous, and thus tends to give the 
wart-hog his formidable aspect. The tushes in 
the lower jaw measured also inches, and 
were very sharp. They are similar to the 
lower tushes of the Indian boar, but very much 
straighter. A point which adds to the strange 
and misshapen appearance of the wart-hog is 
the almost entire absence of neck, its great head 
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seeming to be literally set on the animal’s 
massive shoulders. The reddish-brown mane of 
bristles, which I mentioned above, extends along 
the entire length of the back to the root of the 
tail. The bristles are quite 2 feet in length (this 
is the exact measurement of the mane of another 
boar that I killed). The tail is very long, and is 
adorned with a tuft of hair at the end. 

The Somali wart-hog is rather long in the 
body, but, from what I saw of them, they do not 
seem to run to any great height. This one, 
judging from other full-grown boars that I killed, 
which were seldom over 30 inches in height, 
probably stood somewhat over 31 inches. The 
skin of the animal is of a darkish grey or slate 
colour. 

There was scant time to examine the boar, for 
darkness had soon come on, and I had been 
wondering for some while when Abdullah would 
return, and thinking of how I should enjoy that 
bottle of beer, when my reflections were at length 
interrupted by the hullooing of Abdullah, who 
was trying to find out my whereabouts in the 
jungle. My answering shout soon brought him 
and one of my sepoys to where I was sitting. 
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The latter proceeded to cut off the boar’s head 
(for Abdullah was far too good a Mussulman to 
touch it), whilst I enjoyed that bottle of Bass 
with a relish I have never experienced before or 
since. 

When the head was off we started for camp, 
leaving the remains of the old boar to the jackals, 
who, uttering their shrill, melancholy howls, had 
been gathering in the darkness of the hushes 
close by, eager to devour the evening meal they 
had already scented. 



CHAPTER II. 

The pale light of dawn was yet hardly visible 
in the east when my little camp was all astir. 
My syce had rubbed down my horse, and given 
him his early morning feed by the time I sallied 
out of my tent to enjoy the delicious cool of 
dawn in the tropics, and to partake of the “ chota 
hazaree ” ready for me outside my tent. I was 
soon mounted, and, accompanied by Abdullah, 
rode out into the grey plain, now fast lightening 
up under the rays of coming day, in search of 
the early-rising boar. We roamed about, keep- 
ing a middle course between the wells and the 
line of jungle ; for, according to Abdullah, the 
wart hog would be coming at daybreak to 
the water, to take their drink to last them 
through the heat of the day. However, the 
morning air must have proved too chilly for 
them on this occasion, for not a single pig of 
either sex put in an appearance. Strain my eyes 
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as I might over the wide plain, I could see 
nothing except now and then a few African 
gazelle, which I did not not consider worth going 
after, when there was a chance of meeting wart 
hog. While thus scanning intently the surround- 
ing plain as I rode along, my fancy would often 
play me false, picturing the form of a boar in 
some dark bush, and I would gallop towards it, 
all eagerness, only to pull up disgusted with my 
too vivid imagination The sun was high up in 
the heavens, and had been making itself felt for 
some time, far more than was agreeable, when I 
gave up my search, and rode back to camp. We 
first, however, went into the jungle to visit the 
spot where I had killed the boar the previous 
evening. A few gnawed bones, and the ground 
covered with the pugs of jackal, with here 
and there the larger pug of the hy»na, told 
us of the wild orgie the ravenous inhabitants of 
the jungle had held in the night. 

After breakfast and a short rest, I gave orders 
to break up camp and to start for TJhdhawadiri. 
The camel, a most cantankerous beast, after 
having had his head tied down to his legs in 
a manner painful to behold, and after many a 
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deep objurgation showered on his head from my 
several followers, at length consented to be 
loaded, and a start was made. Our course lay 
over the open plain that stretched before us; 
there was no track nor landmark that I could 
notice, and how Abdullah found his way was 
quite a mystery to me. 

And here let me give a description of Abdullah, 
for whom I took a great liking as he strode along 
beside my pony, his cheery face a pleasant con- 
trast to the sulky countenances of my Indian 
followers, who evidently considered their sahib 
quite “ dewanah ” (mad) to march in the heat 
of the day. Abdullah’s appearance was novel, 
if not exactly picturesque. He sported a most 
wonderful head of hair, reaching down to his 
shoulders, in small, crinkly locks, and dyed a 
light red, contrasting somewhat remarkably with 
his pleasant black countenance. 

The features of the Somali are small and rather 
well made, and, as far as I observed, the only 
signs of the negro race in them was the hair, 
which was certainly rather woolly. I asked 
Abdullah why he grew such a head of hair, and 
why he did not shave it, or keep it short, like 
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most of his Somali brethren, and Abdullah re- 
plied, “ Achcha dekna ke wasti, sahib, aurat 
mangta,” which meant that Abdullah wished to 
look nice and fetch the women, and that he was 
in want of a wife. Abdullah’s slight, lean figure 
would scarcely lead one to believe the wonderful 
powers of endurance and of rapid travelling over 
great distances, with very little food or water, 
which, like the majority of Somalis, he possessed. 
His dress consisted of a white cotton sheet, called 
in Somali a tobe, which is worn somewhat toga- 
fashion about the body; over his shoulder he 
carried, besides my pigsticking spear, a heavy 
broad-headed jobbing spear about six feet long. 
Somalis on the war-path would also carry a 
couple of lighter spears, which they can throw to 
a considerable distance with surprising accuracy. 
The heavy spear is only used at close quarters — 
a style of fighting to which, from all accounts, 
the Somalis are by no means partial, greatly 
preferring to fight at a distance, except when an 
opportunity of attacking an enemy by surprise— 
or, better still, treacherously — offers itself. 

But to return to Abdullah, who, judging from 
all I heard and saw of him, was as plucky and 
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trustworthy a fellow as one could wish for. A 
small, round shield for warding off spear thrusts 
(usually made of cow’s hide), the face of which 
was neatly carved, and a long Somali knife, made 
of bad iron, in a sheath of white goatskin, worn 
round the middle, completed Abdullah’s equip- 
ment. He was a cheery, intelligent fellow, and 
I would often get him to tell me about himself 
when leading a nomad life with his tribe before 
he saw civilization, such as it was, at Zaila. I 
remember on this occasion asking him if he had 
ever killed his man — a performance of some dis- 
tinction in Somali ideas, entitling the slayer to 
wear an ostrich feather in his hair for some time 
after the event. Abdullah replied, with a 
triumphant grin, that he had, and, tucking up 
his tobe, showed me a large gash on his thigh, 
which, he said, he had received on one occasion 
when treacherously attacked from behind by a 
Somali of a hostile tribe. 

“ And what did you do ? ” I asked ; and Ab- 
dullah, grinning all the while, proceeded to give 
me a pantomimic description of how he had 
driven his spear right through the man. “ Mar- 
gaya, sahib, margaya ! ” (he died), he added, in 
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a most satisfied tone, which greatly amused 
me. 

Chatting on in this way, we got over the 
ground, and forgot to think of how hot the sun 
overhead was. I dismounted now and then to 
take a shot at an occasional hare, and also 
managed to hag a bustard — a very different affair 
from shooting the Indian species. The African 
bird seemed to me a very unwary one, and it is 
easy enough to get within shot of it. Even when 
its fears are aroused, it rarely takes to flight 
immediately, but, as a rule, runs in the grass, 
and so is easily bagged by running in at it, and 
taking a shot as it slowly rises, flapping its big 
wings to get under way. I also got a few shots 
at some stray sand grouse. I had seen these 
birds in the morning, when the sun was hot, 
simply swarming round the wells, and if any one 
approached they would merely rise in a cloud 
and circle round the water, and again settle. It 
would have been mere useless slaughter to shoot 
them. The plain over which we were marching 
had a gradual ascent, terminating on the horizon 
in a long ridge of high ground, a short distance 
beyond which Abdullah said we should come to 
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the wells of Uhdliawadiri, for the latter place was 
merely another wadi, where water was to be 
found by digging in the dried-up torrent bed. 

As we approached the high ground, we passed 
by a karia, or Somali village. These villages 
are only temporary habitations, and are shifted 
from place to place, in order to obtain a sufficient 
amount of grass in the immediate neighbourhood 
for the grazing of their flocks of sheep and goats. 
A karia consists of a number of small huts con- 
structed of reed mats, which are easily packed up 
on the backs of their camels, so that a move is 
very easily made. Except for a few women tend- 
ing a large flock of sheep, and goats, the place 
had a very deserted appearance. Abdullah 
swaggered off to get khabar (news) of wart hog, 
and, no doubt, also to try his fascinations on these 
dusky Phyllises. He returned with the news 
that there were plenty of dofer all about Uhdha- 
wadiri, and also to tell me that a large party of 
the Gadabursi (another Somali tribe, who are 
usually mounted) had made a raid but two days 
since on the large flock of camels belonging to 
this karia. A fight had taken place by the wells 
at Uhdhawadiri, in which several of the Eesa 
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Somalis had been killed, and the Gadabursi had 
ridden ofiF, driving the Eesa camels before them. 
And now all the Eesa in the neighbourhood had 
gone off in pursuit to recapture their property, 
and likewise to revenge themselves. I felt rather 
disappointed at the news, for, had I only started 
a few days before, as I had originally intended, 
I should have witnessed a very good specimen of 
tribal feuds and raiding, such as are of frequent 
occurrence in Somali-land. We passed on, and 
were now about two miles from the ridge, when 
Abdullah suddenly stopped and caught hold of my 
pony’s head, saying, “ Dekho, sahib, dofar ! bara 
dant wallah,” by which Abdullah meant to draw 
my attention to a boar with very large tushes 
close by. Almost as he spoke I saw the boar — 
such a beauty! with a glorious pair of tushes. 
He had evidently been feeding in some high 
grass not above four hundred yards away ; but, 
having heard our voices, he was now, with raised 
head, staring boldly at us. Not caring to run 
the risk of losing the boar by riding him on the 
pony on which I was then mounted, in whose 
powers of speed and pluck to face a pig I was by 
no means confident, I told Abdullah to stay and 
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Tvatch our friend, and to follow him if he should 
move off, while I rode back in hot haste for my 
horse, whom my syce was leading some little 
distance in the rear, in company with the camel 
and the other men. Coming up to my syce, I 
took the saddle off the pony, and told him to put 
it on to the horse as quickly as possible. The 
latter seemed to guess instinctively the kind of 
fun before him, and became very frolicsome. 
As if seeing that his master was in a hurry, 
he appeared to take a mischievous delight in 
keeping him waiting, for he began prancing 
about, lashing out behind, and rearing up — in 
fact, behaving most disgracefully, thoroughly 
terrifying the syce, and keeping me on tenter- 
hooks with anxiety, for I coiild see the boar 
moving off at a run, so that I was fain to relieve 
my feelings in the choicest Anglo-Hindostani I 
could think of. At last I got the horse saddled, 
and, in another moment, was making him lay his 
legs to the ground in his very best style. The 
boar had got a long start, and was galloping, but, 
now that I was mounted, my mind was quite at 
ease ; I felt sure he was mine. The nearest bit 
of jungle crowned the ridge I have mentioned. 
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and that was quite two miles off; nor was the 
boar making in that direction, but was bounding 
gaily through the white, sun-withered grass of 
the plain, which stretched before us miles on 
miles, its white grasses in the distance taking 
a silvery light from the rays of the evening sun. 
Except for small bushes here and there, there was 
no other kind of cover in the line the boar was 
taking. “ He hasn’t a chance,” thought I, as I 
settled my horse down into a steady gallop, for 
it was useless to send him along at top speed. 
The boar had a long start of us, and was now 
making the best of his way over the plain far 
ahead, but I knew I should come up with him, 
although the run would probably prove a long 
one. With the boar all to myself, and free from 
any fear of his escaping me in the jungle, I could 
afford to enjoy such moments to their full, and 
was far from wishing to shorten them. What 
glorious moments those were as I rattled over 
the ground at a spanking pace, feeling with 
delight every stride of my good nag, with his 
whole heart in the chase, going strongly and 
freely beneath me, while I watched the flying 
boar in front, and at length began to note with 
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keen satisfaction how the distance between us 
shortened and shortened. 

Two miles were covered ere the boar’s speed 
began to flag perceptibly, but we now came up to 
him hand over hand. His gallop became a trot, 
as my nag overtook him with a rush. When just 
alongside, with my spear lowered for his shoulder, 
the boar turned and charged straight in at the 
horse; my spear struck him as he charged, and 
was buried high up on his back, close by the 
spine. From the concussion with which we 
met, the spear was forced out of my hand, and 
remained sticking upright in the boar’s back as 
I passed on. Wheeling my nag round, I found 
the boar making for me. “ What am I to do 
now?” thought I, and cursed myself for my 
clumsiness in losing the spear. “ I must get it 
back — ^but how ? ” were my reflections, as I pre- 
sented my horse’s tail to the approaching boar, 
and rapidly retreated. On he came at a steady 
run, the spear standing almost upright in the 
middle of his back. It was a clear case of tables 
turned, and, while he continued to pursue me, 
there was nothing left for me but to judiciously 
run away. For some little distance the boar. 
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looking very determined, followed me up, while 
I, looking back and wondering how I should 
recover the spear, continued to keep at a re- 
spectful distance from him. At length, seeing 
that he could not catch me, he gave up the 
pursuit, and turned off in another direction. I 
again became the pursuer, and rode after him, 
intending to try to pull the spear out of his 
back. But not a hit of it — the boar had no 
intention of letting me play that game. No 
sooner did I get near him than he would turn 
round and charge, with the confounded spear 
standing up from his back like a mainmast. It 
was impossible for me to get hold of the spear 
when he behaved in this manner ; all that I 
could do was to promptly clear out of his way, 
hoping for a better chance at my next attempt. 
I might have recovered the spear if I had waited 
till he came alongside me, but I should have 
exposed my horse to the almost certainty of a 
bad rip, and this I did not want, especially at 
the outset, for it would have necessitated a return 
to Zaila, and so I deemed discretion the better 
part of valour in this case. Besides, I knew 
Abdullah would be following me up with the 
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second spear at his very best speed. I noticed 
that the boar was steadily making for a clump 
of small bushes and high grass close by, and, 
however much he might be put out by my per- 
sistent and annoying efforts to recover my spear, 
he would doggedly resume the same course. We 
at length arrived at the high grass, and he sat 
down on his haunches, as if intending to rest 
himself. “ Just the thing,” thought I ; “ here 
we will wait for Abdullah. But what is he 
doing now ? ” I scarcely know which was 
greatest, my disgust or surprise, to see the boar 
retiring, stern foremost, into a hole hidden in 
the grass. 

Facing me all the while, and looking at me 
as if to remark, “ I have done you, I think,” he 
slowly withdrew himself from before my eyes. 
This was too much for me, and I was off my 
horse like a shot, and seized the butt end of the 
spear, which was now pressed forward towards 
me, and endeavoured to run it deeper into his 
body, hoping somehow to stop his entire with- 
drawal. This I could not do, and the boar 
disappeared from view, all but his head and 
tushes, which were visible about half a foot from 
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the edge of the hole. I hung on to the spear, 
the head of which still remained buried in the 
animal, and whether in doing so I prevented 
him vanishing altogether, or whether he was 
unable to do so from the depth of the hole, 
I do not know. However, thinking that the 
former might be the case, and that if I withdrew 
the spear he would escape me altogether, I had 
to content myself with merely keeping a tight 
hold on the spear, and praying for Abdullah’s 
arrival. 

I was very disappointed that the affair pro- 
mised to have such a tame ending, and bad faint 
hopes that the boar would get angry, and possibly 
cliarge out. Perhaps it was just as well for 
me that he did not, or could not, do so, as he 
would have caught me at a great disadvantage, 
being encumbered with my horse, whom I should 
have had to let go to defend myself, and heaven 
knows where the horse would have galloped to. 
I seemed to have stood there a long time, the 
sound of the boar’s heavy breathing within the 
hole and of my horse champing his bit alone 
breaking the perfect stillness of the plain. At 
last Abdullah came up, all breathless from his 
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long run, bringing with him my other spear. 
Giving him the horse’s reins, and telling him 
to catch hold of the spear which was in the 
boar, I took the fresh spear, and began to prick 
the boar’s nose and shoulders as an invitation 
to come out and fight, whereupon he seized the 
spear-head in his mouth, and left for me, as a 
reminiscence of the day, the marks of his teeth 
on the hard steel, and it was with the greatest 
diflSculty I could free the spear. I renewed 
my efforts to draw him by prods more vicious 
than before, but without success, and I was 
very disgusted at the time with the boar for 
showing such a poor spirit in not coming out 
to fight, though I think now I may have done 
him an injustice, for he had certainly received 
a bad wound near the spine ; and, besides, the 
hole was scarcely larger than his body, which, 
together with the spear which was buried in 
him, and held from outside by Abdullah, may 
have prevented him from rushing out to the 
attack. He had certainly proved himself game 
at the beginning of our acquaintance, and so I 
will give him the benefit of the doubt. However, 
I could not stay here all day, nor did I intend 
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to lose such a pair of tushes, which I considered 
I had fairly earned; so I decided to give him 
his coup de grd.ce in the hole, and, with a few 
rapid thrusts into his body, brought the affair 
to an end. Tying the horse’s reins round the 
animals tushes, Abdullah and I proceeded to 
drag the carcase from the hole, a by no means 
easy matter. However, we accomplished it at 
last, and the body of another wart hog lay 
before me. 

I was indeed fortunate, for, although not of 
the same massive proportions as my adversary 
of the evening before, he seemed to be a full- 
grown animal, and had the finest pair of tushes 
I was destined to get. The upper pair measured 
over 9i inches along the outer curve, and were 
almost as thick as those of the first boar; the 
lower pair were of the same length, and as sharp 
as a knife. I regret I took no measurements of 
the beast’s size, but I should think this boar 
stood 30 inches, and no more. My men having 
come up, the head was cut off, and, after being 
held before my horse’s nose, who gave a snort 
of satisfaction, was packed on the camel. When 
the Somali pony was brought near the carcase 
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of the boar he trembled with fright, and nearly 
tore himself free in his terror. I was very glad 
that I had not tried conclusions with my late 
friend when mounted on him. 



CHAPTER III. 

We resumed our way towards Uhdhawadiri. 
On reaching the ridge of high grotind, before 
us lay, to the left, a beautiful park-like country 
studded with clumps of bushes and small trees; 
and not far from where we stood the light- 
coloured, graceful forms of a herd of African 
gazelle, grazing, were visible amidst the dark 
green of the jungle. Here and there the bushes 
grew very close together, forming large patches 
of covert, which, looked at from a pigsticker’s 
point of view, were not desirable. To our right 
rolled the great plain, covered with its whitish 
grass, stretching away to the horizon, and look- 
ing in the far-off distance, under the glow of 
the setting sun, like some silvery sea : and as I 
stood there and watched the great red sun as 
it sank down beyond it, I thought I had nevet 
beheld a scene so full of wild and desolate 
grandeur, so overpowering in its vastness and 
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drear solitude, as this great expanse of sun- 
parched, waterless plain that rolled on before me 
its billows of silvery grass. Turning somewhat 
to the left, we made towards the more wooded 
country through which the wadi of Uhdha- 
wadiri ran. 

I was just thinking of how I should enjoy 
dinner and a good rest, when Abdullah, who had 
gone a little distance ahead, came running back 
to me with the khabar that he had just seen a 
drove of twelve dofar grazing not far ahead. 
Thoughts of dinner and rest were thus put to 
flight, and I rode back quickly to the syce to 
again change the saddle on to the horse. It 
was soon done, and I cantered in the direction 
that Abdullah pointed out ; but ride where I 
might, alas ! no drove of pigs could I find ; they 
had, no doubt, got into some of the patches of 
jungle I have mentioned. Though, of course, 
disappointed, I thought it was perhaps just as 
well, for it was getting dusk, and I should most 
probably have lost myself in riding after the 
pig — a by no means desirable occurrence in such 
a howling wilderness, where, unacquainted with 
the country, one might wander for days in 
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search of water nntil one dropped, so rare are 
these precious watering-places in the dry season. 

I returned to where my people were halted, 
and we continued our way, and soon struck the 
wadi, which we followed along its sandy bed 
until we came to the wells. My tent was soon 
pitched, the camel unloaded, and, after a not 
particularly luxurious meal, at which my dog 
kept me company (by-the-by, I had forgotten 
to mention her presence), I turned in, well con- 
tent with my first two days’ experience of pig- 
sticking in Africa. And here I may as well 
bring my account of this pigsticking expedition 
to a close, as my luck seemed to have changed, 
for during the five days I stayed at Uhdha- 
wadiri, I only came across a couple of sows 
with a drove of squeakers. I bagged the largest 
sow, after a pleasant run, -without any more 
noteworthy incident than that, the run having 
taken me back close by my camp, just as I had 
severely wounded the sow, who was moving off 
slowly, my little fox terrier, catching sight of 
me, came tearing towards me, and joined in the 
pursuit, keeping alongside the sow, and barking 
furiously at her hind quarters. Besides being in 
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my way, I was rather alarmed for her safety, 
but unnecessarily so, for the poor pig was far 
too much concerned with my intentions to be 
able to take any notice of such an insignificant 
little person. The sow sported tushes measuring, 
both in the upper and lower jaw, five inches — 
a point on which the African sow differs remark- 
ably from the Indian, which rarely shows any 
at all. 

On my return to 2^ila, I found that the 
parental care of the political authorities dis- 
approved of my entering so far into the country 
with so small an escort, so I was compelled to 
confine my pursuit of the wart hog to places not 
more than ten to fourteen miles distant, which, 
however, did not prevent me from having very 
good sport, as the number of wart hog that I 
speared, as given previously, shows. Apropos of 
the incident I have related of the boar running to 
earth, I was soon afterwards to have another 
very practical proof that these animals do live 
in holes. When in Aden I had heard the subject 
mentioned by those who had shot in the Somali 
country, but they were more or less incredulous 
about it, and seemed to put it down to a bit of 
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romancing on the part of the Somalis. The 
rather amusing incident that happened to me, 
which I am going to relate, sufficiently convinced 
me, if I required convincing after my former 
experience, that the wart hog do inhabit holes. 

It was in this way. One morning I had ridden 
out to Warabod on pigsticking bent, but had 
been entirely unsuccessful in my search. While 
riding through the jungle, in company with 
Abdullah and two other Somalis, on my way back 
to Zaila, very hot, and far from sweet-tempered 
from having had no luck, we came across a large 
hole in a small mound crowned with bushes. 
Abdullah went up to it, and began examining 
the ground, and then called out to me that there 
were very fresh marks of pig about the mouth 
of the hole. It was very hot, and I was not at 
all keen to get off my horse; moreover, I had 
often come across similar holes with the pugs 
of pig near them, and had lighted fires to smoke 
them out, and devised other methods, such as 
throwing lighted squibs and firing off blank 
cartridges into the holes, in the hopes of driving 
out a possible inhabitant, but always with no 
result, and I was becoming rather sceptical on 
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the subject of the wart hog living underground 
after all. However, Abdullah was all keenness 
on my trying my luck again ; so I dismounted, 
and gave the horse to one of the Somalis, and 
while Abdullah danced and stamped on the top 
of the mound, and uttered unearthly yells, I 
stood at the mouth, and lazily thrust my spear 
down it. It was evidently a deep hole, for my 
spear almost disappeared, without apparently 
striking anything. “Kuch na hai, Abdullah” 
(there is nothing here), said I, withdrawing the 
spear and carelessly ramming it down again. 
The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
a hoarse “ Woof, woof,” resounded from the 
depths of the hole, like the bellowing of some 
beast from the infernal regions, and as I, 
staggering backwards and clutching my spear 
to shorten it for the encounter, stumbled and 
fell clean over on my back, two big, black bodies 
seemed to literally fly out of the hole, and leaped 
over my prostrate body, I still grabbing at the 
spear to defend myself. If ever a man was com* 
pletely astonished in his life, I was at that moment. 

Abdullah uttered a howl of dismay, and 
rushed up to me to know if I was hurt. Hurl 
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I was not, but very indignant, and in a second 
I was on my horse and tearing like mad after 
those pigs. They were a boar and a sow. I 
singled out the boar, and, after a very sharp 
run, wiped out the indignity that I had suffered 
while sprawling at the mercy of himself and 
mate. He was a youngish boar, with tushes 
not more than six inches long, but a rare fellow 
for jinking. How those two animals managed 
to live in one hole, without one being suffo- 
cated, has always remained a mystery to me. 
I can only imagine that the hole inside must 
have assumed larger proportions, or branched 
off into different holes, though this supposition 
is quite contrary to my experience of these 
abodes of the wart hog; for afterwards I had 
several dug into, and I never saw any that 
were wide enough for two abreast, or that 
branched off into two different compartments. 

On one occasion, while riding about the plain 
by Warabod, I came across a very fine boar, 
who dashed off immediately on catching sight 
of me. It was indeed quite remarkable how soon 
my evil-disposed intentions became known to 
the wart hog inhabiting Warabod. They never 
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now stopped to look at me twice, as my first 
acquaintances among them used to do. I put 
spurs to my horse, and pursued him hotly; it 
was one of the fastest runs I ever had. Just 
before he reached a little clump of bushes grow- 
ing on a hillock, I came alongside, and speared 
him as he jinked, the point, it seemed to me, 
entering his stomach rather far hack. As I 
brought the horse round to renew the attack, 
I found the boar in the act of retiring stern 
foremost down a hole in the bushes, and, as I 
rode sharply forward to the hole, he disappeared 
from view. Highly disgusted at such an un- 
sportsmanlike proceeding on the part of the 
boar, I took up a position behind the hillock, 
and watched it quietly, hoping that the boar 
might emerge from his refuge when he thought 
the coast was clear. The sun went down, and 
a glorious moon rose in the heavens, lighting 
up the whole plain with its beautiful light, and 
still I waited on ; for the moon was so brilliant, 
every bush and tree standing out so clearly on 
the moonlit plain, that it seemed to me quite 
possible to ride if he would only turn up, and 
to spear a boar by the light of the moon was a 
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novelty in pigsticking I was anxious to try. 
I had attempted it once before, although unsuc- 
cessfully, when encamped out for the night by 
the wells of Warabod. While sitting in my 
tent after dinner, one of my men came to tell 
me that they heard the pig at the water ; so I 
had the horse quickly saddled, and rode towards 
the spot. The sound of my horse’s hoofs ihad, 
however, given the alarm, for all I saw was the 
dark form of a wart hog flying through the 
bushes. I gave chase, but, as the moon was 
not full, and the pig had got a good start of me, 
I soon lost sight of him. But on another 
occasion, at a later period than that about 
which I am writing, when stationed at Berbera 
(also on the Somali coast) 1 had a capital ride 
by moonlight after a large hyaena. I was 
awakened one night, while sleeping outside 
the house, by a sentry close by, who brought 
me khabar of a couple of hyaenas on the prowl 
not far off — a fact I could easily learn for my- 
self when once awake, from the infernal baying 
of all the pariah dogs of the town — I had my 
horse saddled immediately, and, having tucked 
my pyjamas into a pair of long boots, and caught 
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up a spear from the wall, I was soon careering 
after one of the hyaenas, who legged it for the 
open plain lying outside the town. I remember 
it was a lovely night. So magnificent was the 
moonlight that I was able to ride the hyaena 
at a fair gallop for quite two miles, the ground 
being fairly covered with small bushes and very 
stony. Once I was almost on the point of spear- 
ing him, but he jinked, and made back for the 
sea. I followed, but lost ground in having to 
descend a rather awkward place. When I came 
up with him again I found him sitting in the 
wash of the tide, evidently thoroughly blown ; 
but as I rode up to spear him, he got up and 
ran along the wet sand, where I could only 
follow with diflSculty, and I eventually lost sight 
of him amongst the rocks. 

But, to return to my story. I waited by the 
hole for quite two hours, and then my patience 
became exhausted, and I gave it up ; but think- 
ing that there was just the possibility of the 
wound the boar had received proving a mortal 
one, I told Abdullah to heap some branches over 
the mouth of the hole, and decided to come on 
the morrow to see if he was still there. The 
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next day I was not able to go out pigsticking, 
but on the following one started at noon, taking 
with me four Somalis, armed with spades, on the 
off-chance of finding the hoar still in the hole. 
We reached the place early in the afternoon, and, 
to my great delight, there were the branches 
over the hole just as we had placed them. 
Nothing could he seen of the hoar, but in there 
he was sure enough, and my Somalis set to work 
to dig him out, while I rode off in search of 
others. Coming back about sunset, I found them 
still at work; they had opened up the hole, 
which was an exceedingly long one, with many 
turns and windings, for some distance, and said 
they thought they could see the hoar’s tushes. 
So I got down, and crept along the course of the 
hole they had dug up, and in the darkness I 
saw a glimmer of something white, which I 
rapped with my spear ; the sound it gave back 
left me no doubt of its being the boar’s tushes. 
Encouraging my men to fresh exertions by pro- 
mises of extra baksheesh, they started to open 
up the hole further. After some time, when the 
earth was cleared away, we came on the boar’s 
head ; Ihe poor beast was evidently in a dying 
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state, and must have been without food or 'water 
since I had speared him; so, taking my rifle, I 
put a bullet in his head as the quickest way of 
ending his sufferings. 

The tushes of the African sow run at times to 
a considerable length ; and I was very often 
deceived at first sight as to the sex of the animals 
on this account. However, I always considered 
the sow perfectly fair sport, since she was as 
well armed as many an Indian boar ; and T never 
hesitated to ride one if there was not a boar on 
the ground. 

One of the most determined of pigs that I 
ever had the pleasure of meeting was an old sow, 
sporting a pair of such curly tushes as would 
have caused envy in the heart of many a boar. 
I met her in company with another sow and a 
drove of squeakers one ev< ning while riding 
about the Warabod plain, as usual accompanied 
by the faithful Abdullah. The whole drove, 
catching sight of me, dashed off towards the 
jungle. It was a pretty sight to see the little 
pigs running with all their might alongside the 
big forms of the two sows, who proportioned 
their pace to the running powers of the little 
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ones. Away went the squeakers, with all their 
little tails held merrily in the air, in ridiculous 
imitation of their elders, uttering a chorus of 
squeaks and squeals — sounds that were indeed as 
pleasant music in my ears as I rode after them. 
The larger sow was evidently the mother of the 
squeakers, and her tushes were very ordinary 
ones ; so I singled out the other sow, probably 
the grandmother, a tough, wiry, bad-tempered- 
looking old girl, with the beautiful, curly pair 
of tushes that I have mentioned, and looking as 
if she would show plenty of fight if annoyed. 
I was not mistaken. After a smart run I ran 
alongside to spear ; but she jinked, and I missed 
her. Pulling up my horse, after failing to spear, 
and looking round, I found, to my surprise, the 
sow no longer in flight, but standing still and 
looking at me. And now, while the rest of the 
drove sought safety in the jungle, this brave old 
sow stood her ground and prepared to give me 
battle. Delighted with her pluck, I wished to 
give her every chance ; so as she, tossing her 
head and making her long mane fly about, came 
charging up at my horse’s chest, I decided to 
meet her charge at a standstill, levelling my spear 
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in order to clear her head and strike her in 
the back. Five successive times did she gallantly 
charge straight at my horse, only to be stopped, 
literally at his knees, by the spear point entering 
her back close to the hind quarters. Once I 
forced her right back on her haunches, and on 
withdrawing my spear she retired only to again 
return to the attack. For the sixth time she 
came on as bravely as ever, though staggering 
from her wounds. This time my spear, badly 
directed, struck her on the head, instead of in 
the back, and so failed to stop her. With a 
vicious squeal she ran in between the legs of my 
horse, who had stood her charges all this while 
as steady as if on parade, trusting entirely to me 
to stop her. But now that I had failed to do 
so, he took his defence into his own hands, or 
rather legs. 

There now ensued a short and sharp scuffle. 
The snorting and plunging of my horse mingled 
with the vicious squeals of the sow, while the 
dull thud, thud of my nag’s heels told me 
that the sow was not having it all her own way. 
She was evidently catching it rather hot. All 
that I could do was to sit tight and endeavour, 
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by a plentiful use of tbe spurs, to get my horse 
clear of the sow. 

Abdullah, who bad been standing a little dis- 
tance off watching the fight, now greatly alarmed 
for his sahib’s safety, came running up, crying 
out “ Khabardar ! ” with every intention of going 
for the pig with his spear, and very reluctantly 
obeyed the order to keep away that I shouted 
at him. At length I managed to get the horse 
clear of the sow, whom I left standing shaking 
her head, and looking as if she had not altogether 
relished her warm reception. 

Not knowing what wounds my horse might 
have received in the scrimmage, I charged down 
on the sow, intending to bring the fight to an 
end as sharp as possible. My spear entered the 
hind part of her body, and rolled her over ; but, 
game to the last, the brave beast struggled up 
on to her haunches to continue the fight. 
Wheeling round, I again rode down on her, 
spearing her clean through the body, and, un- 
fortunately, breaking the spear shaft in doing so. 

With a wild scream she rolled over dead. I 
jumped off to examine my horse, and was very 
pleased to find that he had received nothing 
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worse than a slight cut on the hind leg above 
the hock. A feather, indeed, in that sow’s cap, 
if she could have known it; for she was the 
only pig that succeeded in cutting my horse. 
The upper tushes of this sow measured nine 
inches, the under pair six inches. The tushes 
of the upper jaw are not of the same remark- 
able thickness as those of the boar ; they are 
about as thick as the upper tushes of the Indian 
boar. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The lonely existence led at Zaila was occa- 
sionally enlivened by the short visits of a 
gunboat from Aden, and I was only too glad 
to get some of the ofiBcers to come out shooting 
or pigsticking with me, though, as a general 
rule, I certainly prefer to pigstick by myself 
rather than in company. Riding for first spear, 
of course, has a great charm, but after all it 
is not always the most deserving who wins the 
tushes, luck, or a good horse, as often as not 
winning against hard - riding. The greater 
charm which I find in pigsticking alone is 
the plucky fight that the boar will often show 
at the end of the run, and the certainty of 
having the boar all to one’s self, if he does 
show fight, gives a wonderfully keen zest to 
the ride. 

It seems to me that the fight with the pig 
is utterly spoilt if it has to be shared with 
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others; for the odds against the boar at bay, 
fighting for his life, are too great where there 
are two or more spears on the field to contend 
with. 

But, chacun h son goAt. I know many will not 
agree with me. Zaila, however, is not a place 
where one could afford to despise company 
when it was obtainable. So one day I started, 
in company with three officers of H.M.S. 
Woodlark, for Warabod. where we intended to 
spend Christmas week shooting and pigstick- 
ing, taking it in turns to do the latter; for 
the only decent mounts that we could raise 
in the town were my horse and a nice-looking 
Ilarrar pony, lent to me by a Greek merchant 
of the place, which promised to be equal to 
facing a pig. While riding over the plain by 
Warabod I noticed a small cloud of dust 
moving along amongst the bushes at some 
little distance from us. Thinking that some 
animal must be the cause of the dust, as 
there was scarcely a breath of wind, I cantered 
quickly towards the spot, and was rewarded 
for my trouble. A nice-looking sow broke 
covert, going away at a rattling pace. I 
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stopped to give a wave of my spear and a 
“ halloo ” to one of the party, who was on 
the other mount, and gave chase. Never in 
all my life did I meet such a troublesome 
little friend as that sow. She gave me an 
exceedingly long and fast run, and then how 
she did jink ! A dozen times at least did I 
ride into her, only to miss her ; jinking, 
dodging, and twisting among the bushes till 
I thought the devil was in her. My horse 
was getting quite blown, and I was not 
much better. Again making a spurt, I came 
alongside of her. Again she jinked, but this 
time right across my horse. My patience was 
all gone; and, though knowing what a risky 
and foolish thing I was doing, I could not 
resist the temptation. I leant forward and 
speared her, as she crossed me, fairly in the 
body. Crack went the shaft of my spear, as 
my horse, at full gallop, struck it with his chest, 
and I only just saved bringing him down on 
his head by letting go my hold of the spear. 
The spear was clean broken, but I had the 
consolation of seeing that I had brought that 
troublesome sow to book at last. I had rolled 
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her completely over, and she now lay squealing 
on the ground, with the broken spear buried 
in her sida Anxious to recover the spear and 
polish her off, I jumped off my horse and 
went towards the sow, whom I thought to be 
in extremis. But I was in far too great a 
hurry, for up she got and came for me at a 
run. The spear was sticking out from behind, 
so that 1 could not possibly get hold of that, 
and I was without even a hunting knife to 
defend myself. So, to turn tail and retreat, 
as rapidly as my horse would allow me, was 
all that there was left for me to do. My horse 
would only move at the very slowest trot, and 
every moment I thought the pig would catch 
me. I did not want to let go of him, for I 
knew that he would run away, nor was there 
time to mount, for the pursuing sow was almost 
at the horse’s heels. Fortunately for me, she 
could only follow up very slowly ; the spear, 
buried in her side, and dragging on the ground, 
no doubt must have impeded her movements. 
Ever looking round to see if the sow was 
gaining on me, and with a most uncomfortable 
fear that her sharp little tushes would make 
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themselres felt in some part of my person, I 
thus continued my flight, with very little brealh 
left in me, and fast losing that from the violent 
tugs I gave at the horse’s bridle to get him 
to move faster. For my horse would only 
follow at a most reluctant trot, evidently not 
understanding such an extraordinary proceeding 
as himself and master running away from 
a pig. 

I was just meditating on a dodge round the 
horse, in hopes that the sow might pass on, 
when my friend turned up, and so put an end 
to this comical scene — for so it must have 
proved to anybody but the person most con- 
cerned. The sow, seeing a new arrival, made 
ofiT towards some thick jungle close by. My 
friend gave chase, but failed to spear her, and 
she got off, not only with her tushes, which I 
considered fairly my own, but with my spear 
as well. A week afterwards a Somali brought 
the spear, covered with dried blood, into Zaila. 
He told me that he had found it at the mouth of 
a hole, and I have no doubt the sow died of the 
wound she had received, for it was a severe one. 

On another occasion, B., of H.M.S. Woodlark^ 
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and I were riding about the Warabod plain 
in search of pig. We were keeping about a 
quarter of a mile apart, in order to cover as 
much ground as possible, and still keep each 
other in view. Having ridden in this manner 
for some distance, keenly scanning the country 
in all directions, I had begun to think that 
there was to be no sport for us that day, 
when, on looking in B.’s direction, I saw that 
he was galloping, and, though I could see 
nothing, I was able to guess that he had come 
across pig. I rode very hard in the direction 
I saw that B. was taking, and at length, between 
the clumps of bushes, I caught flying glimpses 
of a couple of pig sailing over the ground in 
fine style, with B. going hard and close up 
with them. Fortunately, the pig rather inclined 
to my direction, and soon B. and I were gallop- 
ing alongside each other with a couple of fine 
boars keeping together a little distance ahead. 

Being the better mounted, I was able to 
spurt ahead, and singled out the boar whose 
tushes seemed the largest for my own special 
attention. Finding themselves pressed, the boars 
separated, the one which I had selected almost 
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doubling back in the direction he bad come. 
1 followed him closely, leaving B, to render an 
account of his companion. Although fairly close 
on him, I was not able to spurt in and spear, 
for he was still galloping fast, and seemed full 
of running, while my horse, I could feel, was 
rather blown from the pace at which I had 
sent him along from the start. The trouble- 
some twisting and dodging course that the 
boar took between the bushes was far more 
trying than a straight run would have been. 

At length, spurring my horse hard, I rode 
in at the boar, and tried to spear. He, how- 
ever, jinked as I came alongside, and I merely 
succeeded in pricking him. This would never 
do, for my horse seemed far more blown than 
the pig ; so, as we were still some distance 
from the jungle, I pulled up to breathe him 
before continuing the run. 

As I did BO, I saw the boar had stopped 
also, his anger, I suppose, aroused at the scratch 
I had given him. He now came trotting towards 
me, as if intending a charge. I, with lowered 
spear, stood to receive him, but, evidently think- 
ing better of it, he suddenly turned off and 


N 
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trotted slowly away. I think he must have 
thought he had frightened us, for he was not 
hurrying himself in the least. After giving 
my nag a minute or more of breathing time, 
I rode sharply to the boar’s right, determined 
to settle him off hand. Then, wheeling my 
horse round, I rode him at full gallop at the 
boar’s flank, just as he emerged into an open 
space between some clumps of bushes. Too 
late he tried to avoid me, as I rode straight 
down on him, sending my spear sheer through 
his body, and as my horse cleared the boar 
I saw the bright steel of the spearhead stand- 
ing out clear behind his left shoulder. The 
boar was rolled over. He staggered up again ; 
a shudder seemed to pass through his body, and 
with a gasp he fell over dead. 

Curious to know how B. had succeeded, I tied 
my handkerchief to the highest bush I could 
find, in order to mark the spot, and rode off in 
the direction he had taken. I soon came across 
him not very far from where I had killed. He 
was dismounted, and looking regretfully into 
a hole at the foot of a hillock overgrown with 
bushes, and so I easily guessed his misfortune. 
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He had speared his boar once, but, less fortunate 
than I, his animal had come across the hole and 
disappeared down it. 

There were several holes in the mound besides 
the one into which the boar had gone, and we 
thought it very probable that they would be 
connected with each other ; and so, in hopes of 
being able to drive the boar out, I rode back 
to our followers for a shot gun, leaving B. on 
guard over the boar’s retreat. Returning, I 
proceeded to fire down the variou s holes, while 
B. stood ready mounted to ride if the boar should 
make a bolt out. At length I heard something 
come out and hide in the bushes. Thinking 
this must be the boar, I called out to B. to be 
ready, and, taking my spear began to peer 
cautiously into the thick bushes. But at first 
I could see nothing, and yet I was sure an 
animal of some sort was hidden in them. At 
length, hearing something moving in the thickest 
part of the bushes, I thrust my spear into them, 
and out rushed, close by me, only a big porcu- 
pine. Spear in hand, I gave chase, thinking 
I might as well possess myself of his quills. 
But I found that in riding boots I was no match 
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for the porcupine, "who was legging it like a 
liare, evidently furiously angry, from the horrid 
noise he was making with his bristles. He 
looked so comical as he ran that I lost the little 
remaining breath I had in laughing, and so had 
to call on B. to ride after him and spear him, if 
he could, B, endeavoured to do so, but the 
pony, who had faced a pig well enough, shied 
so at the noise of the quills that B. could not 
get him near the porcupine, who thus escaped 
us both by scuttling into another hole. 

Night was fast coming on when we gave up 
all hope of driving B.’s boar out of the hole. 
Our followers with the camel having turned up, 
we returned to the spot where my dead boar lay. 
I found that the jackals had been there already, 
and saw several of the culprits skulking among 
the surrounding bushes. An amateur photo- 
grapher having promised to take a photograph 
of a wart hog if I brought one into Zaila, B. 
and I (we could get no help from the Somalis) 
after some trouble, hoisted the carcase on to the 
camel’s back and tied it there. Then, leaving 
our men to come on with the camel, we started 
to ride ha ck, trusting to find our way under the 
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beautiful starlight, and soon struck the track 
leading to Zaila, now grown so familiar to me 
in many a ride by the wondrous moonlight and 
starlight of those glorious nights in Africa. I 
took the following measurements of the boar, 
who was a medium-sized animal — 

Ft. In. 


Length from tip of snout fo root of tail 4 2f 

Length of tail ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Height ... ... 2 6 

Length of head ... ... ... ... 1 5 

Span of tushes of upper jaw ... ... ... 010 

Tushes of upper jaw ... ... ... 0 

Tushes of lower jaw ... ... ... ... 0 7^ 

Measurement round thickest part of upper tush ... 0 4 

Measurement round thickest part of lower tush ... 0 2^ 

Weight of upper pair of tushes ... ... oi oz. 

Weight of lower pair of tushes ... ... 


The weight of each upper tush — viz. 4^ oz. — 
will give some idea of its massiveness, troni 
the tip to about two-thirds of its length it is 
solid ivory. The tushes of the lower jaw, like 
those of the Indian boar, are hollow throughout. 

A Somali, who had come in from the interior, 
once brought me some wart hogs’ tushes, which 
I bought of him. These actually measured 13 
inches, and have a proportional increase in 
girth and weight. The Somali told me that 

N 3 
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he had picked them up in the jungle in the 
hilly country near Gildessa, a place on the kafila 
route to Harrar; so evidently the African wart 
hog of the hills has still more remarkable tushes 
than those of the plains, and, from what I could 
gather from Somalis, is a larger animal. I am 
sorry to say that the amateur in photography 
proved to be an amateur indeed in that art, for, 
when the negatives were sent to Aden to be 
developed, it was, I heard, quite impossible to 
distinguish the boar’s head from his tail. I 
regretted this very much, for I think a likeness 
of the African wart hog would have been accept- 
able to those interested in natural history. The 
structure of this animal’s teeth is, I think, 
remarkable. The whole range of back teeth on 
each side of the upper and lower jaws are a 
connected row of cylindrically-shaped cells filled 
in with an osseous substance. 

There is one point I have forgotten to mention 
about the wart hog, viz. its powerlessness to 
turn its head to either side to the same extent 
that other animals can. This is, of course, owing 
to the almost entire absence of neck in this 
animal. Often, when chasing a wart hog, I had 
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noticed that he would carry at times his snout 
uplifted in the air, and turned slightly to one 
side, as he ran — a proceeding which gave him 
an extremely comical appearance. I never quite 
understood why the animal should do this, until 
on one occasion when I had speared a sow, who 
managed, however, to escape me down a hole. 
On the chance of her coming out again, I had 
taken up a position behind some bushes in rear 
of the hole, which I carefully watched. My 
patience was this time rewarded, for after some 
time a snout and a pair" of tushes began to pro- 
trude themselves from the hole, a head soon 
followed, and then a body, and at length I saw 
with much satisfaction the whole animal, sitting 
on her haunches, at the mouth of the hole. First 
she reconnoitred well to her front, and as much 
on each side of her as she could manage ; then 
up went her snout in the air, in the quaintest 
manner imaginable, turning her nose round to 
either side. Then it dawned on me what she 
was up to — she was evidently taking a squint 
behind her. I was well concealed amongst the 
bushes, and fortunately my horse was keeping 
perfectly still. Satisfied in her mind that the 
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coast was clear , of the enemy, she got up and 
trotted off, doubtless homewards. Poor deluded 
sow, had you but made a more careful examina- 
tion of those bushes you had been enjoying 
existence still, for, when well away from your 
place of refuge, down came the enemy on you 
and bagged you. 

I was never able to decide whether the wart 
hog made their own holes, or whether they 
appropriated to themselves the abodes of other 
animals. I came across an account by Gordon 
Gumming of how he once chased a wart hog 
which, just as he was on the point of shooting, he 
says, disappeared down a large disused ant-bear 
hole. The Somalis used to tell me that the holes 
were the work of the hyaena and jackal, hut I 
am inclined to think that they are the wart hog’s 
own manufacture. The habit of making large 
excavations in the ground would account for 
the size and strength of the tushes in the upper 
jaw, with which they are armed. Further, the 
remarkable strength and stoutness of the wart 
hog’s upper tushes, in contrast with those of the 
Indian boar, who makes his lair under some 
covert of bushes, seem to point to the work for 
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which, the African boar requires them. These 
holes were certainly great drawbacks to the pig- 
sticking I got in the Somali country, which in 
other points was quite perfect ; they frequently 
spoilt the ride, but, on the other band, hard 
riding was absolutely necessary from start to 
finish, for there was no knowing when one of 
these most undesirable holes might turn up. My 
runs, therefore, as a rule, were very fast and 
short. After my Indian spears were broken, I 
took to using the Somali jobbing spear in the 
Bengal style. Its broad head, I found, gave a 
frightful wound, a pig rarely getting much 
further after it had been once driven well home. 
It was, however, an awkward weapon to meet 
a charging pig with, being very badly balanced 
for that purpose. 

Abdullah was highly pleased with my per- 
formances with his native weapon, and on my 
leaving Zaila he came to me and asked me to 
take as a present his own spear. Nothing would 
induce him to take money to buy another one ; 
but on my offering him my old. hunting-knife, 
his face lighted up with delight, and so a satis- 
factory exchange was made. Abdullah came 
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down with me to the ship, and, as I said good- 
bye to him, the good fellow, with almost tears 
in his eyes, said to me in his broken Hindostani, 
“Pichche ao sahib; pichche ao dofar marne ke 
wasti ” (Come back, sahib ; come back to kill 
more dofar). 


THE END. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 
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•NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


R. S. QUNDRY. 

China. Present and Past: Foreign Intercourse, Progress and Resources, 

Tne Missionary Question, &c. By R. S. Gundry, Author of “ China and her Neigh- 
bours.” Demy 8vo. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

A Year of Sport and Natural History. Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, 
Falconr]^, and Fishing, Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. With Chapters on Birds of 
Prey, Nidifications of Birds, and the Habits of British Wild Birds and Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley 
Berkeley, &c. Demy 410 . 21 s. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

The Migration of British Birds : including their Post-Glacial Emigration 

as Traced by the Application of a New Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribution to the 
Study of Migration, Geographical Distribution, and Insular Faunas. By Charles 
Dixon. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


A. E. T. WATSON. 

Sketches in the Hunting Field. By A. E. T. Watson. A New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations by John Sturgess. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

G. F. UNDERHILL and H. 8. SWEETLAND. 

Through a Field Glass. By G. F. Underhill and H. S. Sweetland. 

With Illustrations by L. Thackeray, Crown 8vo. 2 s, 

AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 

Highland Sport. By Augustus Grimble. With Illustrations by A. 

Thorburn. Large Paper Edition. £z 2r. ngf, 

" SNAFFLE.” 

Gun, Rifle, and Hound, in East and West. By “Snaffle.” With 

Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo. I 4 t. 

COLONEL POLLOK. 

Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. By Colonel Pollok, Author 

of “ Sport in British Burma.” With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, i6s. 


GENERAL SIR C. P. BEAUCHAMP WALKER, K.C.B. 

Days of a Soldier's Life. Written during active service in the Crimean, 

Chinese, Austro- Prussian (’66), and Franco-German {’ 70 -’ 7 i) Wars, by General Sir 
C. P. Beauchamp Walker. Demy 8vo., with Portrait. i 8 j. 

COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 

Life of Warren Hastings: First Governor-General of India. By 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. iS*. 

' LIEUT.-COLONEL COOPER-KING. 

Life of George Washington. By Lieut-Colonel Cooper-King. With 

Maps and Plans. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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fitzhuqh lee. 

General Lee, of the Confederate Army. By Fitzhugh Lee, his 

Nephew. With Foctrait and Map., Crown 8ro. 6s, 


MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 

Woman in India. By Mary Frances Billington. With an Introduction 
by the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, C.I., and numerous Illustrations b> 
Herbert Johnson, and others. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H, the Duchess 
of Connaught. Demy 8vo. 14J. 


CHARLES Q. HARPER. 

The Marches of Wales: Notes and Impressions on the Welsh Borders, 
from the Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. By Charles G. Harper. With 114 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. i6r. 

PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

The History of Art in Primitive Greece. (Mycenian Art) By 

Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. With 553 Illustrations. Two vols. 
Imperial 8vo. 42^. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

The Adventures of Oliver Twist : or, the Parish Boy’s Progress. By 

Charles Dickens. An Edition de Luxe. With Twenty-six Water-colour Drawings 
by George Cruikshank. Imperial 8vo. 42J. net. 

V. MARMERY. 

The Progress of Science : its Origin, Course, Promoters and Results. By 

V. Marmery. Demy 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

W. J. LINEHAM. 

A Text-book of Mechanical Engineering. By Wilfrid J. Lineham, 

Head of the Engineering Department at the Goldsmiths’ Institute. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lOr. 6d. net. 


GEORGE V. C. HOLMES. 

Naval Architecture and Shipbuilding. By George V. C. Holmes, 

Author of “ Marine Engines and Boilers.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

HENRY ADAMS, M.I.C.E. 

Machine Construction and Drawing. (Elementary.) A Key to the 

Examinations of the Science and Art Department. By Henry Adams, M.I,C.E., 
Author of “ Building Construction.” Crown 8vo. 2s. bd. 


H. H. 8TATHAM. 

Architecture for General Readers: to which is added an Historical 
Sketch of Architecture. By H. Heathcote Statham. With hundreds of Illustrations 
by the Author. 

HENRY ANGEL. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By Henry Angel, Lecturer at 

the Birkbeck Institute. Crown 8vo. 


R. G. HATTON. 

Figure Drawing and Composition. By R. G. Hatton, Author of ‘^Text- 
book of Elementary Design.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


aariculturc, farming, Iborticulturc, &c. 


Ag:Ficultural Science (Lectures on), 

AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTI- 

. TUTE OF Agriculture, South Kensing- 
ton, 1883-84. Crown 8vo., sewed, 2 s. 

Afirricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Rit- 

ZEMA Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, B.A., F.C.P. With 
an Introduction by Miss E. A. Ormerod, 
F.R.Met.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 149 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

About Orchids : A Chat. By Frederick 
Boyle. With Coloured Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo., Sr. 

Food Grains of India. By Professor A. 
H. Church, M.A. Oxon. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Small 4to., 6 j. 

Animal Plagues : Their History, Na- 
ture, and Prevention. By George 
Fleming, F.R.C.S. 8vo., cloth, isj. 

Practical Lessons in Botany. Adapted 

for Beginners in all Classes. By the Rev. 
Professor Henslow. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., sewn, 6^. 

The Pleasures and Profits of our Little 
Poultry Farm. By Miss G. Hill. Small 
8vo., 3J. 

Dairy Farming. To which is added a 
Description of the Chief Continental Systems. 
By James Long. With numerous Illustra- 
tion'. Crown 8vo., gs. 

Illustrations of the Principal Natural 
Orders of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
PREPARED for THE SCIENCE AND ArT 
Department, South Kensington. By 
D. Oliver, LL.D., F.L.S., F.R.S., &c. 
New Edition, revised by Author. With 
109 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo,, i 6 s. 


British Bee Farming: Its Profits and 
Pleasures. By James F. Robinson. 
Large crown 8vo., 5 j. 

Farming for Pleasure and Profit. 

By Arthur Roland. Edited by William 
Ablett. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 5^. each. 
Dairy - Farming, Management of 
Cows, etc. 

Poultry-Keeping. 

Tree-Planting, for Ornamentation 
OR Profit. 

Stock-Keeping and Cattle- Rearing. 
Drainage of Land, Irrigation, Ma- 
nures, etc. 

Root-Growing, Hops, etc. 

Management of Grass Lands, Laying 
DOWN Grass, Artificial Grasses, etc. 
Market Gardening, Husbandry for 
Farmers and General Cultivators. 

Prairie Experiences in Handling 

Cattle and Sheep. By Major Shep- 
herd, R.E. With Illustrations and Map. 
Demy 8vo., ioj. Sd . 

Holt Castle ; or, Threefold Interest in Land. 
By Prof. Tanner, F.C.S. Cr. 8vo., 4J. 6<4 

Jack's Education; or. How He Leamt 
Farming. By Professor Tanner, F.C.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6 d. 

Principles of Agricultural Practice 

as an Instructional Subject. By 
Prof. John Wrightson, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., 
&c., President of the College of Agriculture, 
Downton. With Geological Map. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., Sf. 

Fallow and Fodder Crops. By Prof. 
John Wrightson, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., 
&c., President of the College of Agriculture, 
Downton. Crown 8vo., Sr. 
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Writtea Design. By T. R. Ablett. 
Oblong, sewed, 6^. 

Practieal Plane and Solid Geometry. 

By Henry Angel, Lecturer at the Birk- 
beck Institute. Crown 8vo. 

Key to Examinations of Science and 

Art Department. (Subject I.) 

Alfrod Stevens (Sculptor). A Biographi- 
cal Sketch. By W. Armstrong. Fully 
illustrated. Imp. 4to., handsomely bound, 
lor. td. 

Charts for Model Drawing. By T. c. 
Barfield. 8r. 

Principles of the Science of Colour. 
By W. Benson. 4to., iss. 

The Industrial Arts of India. By Sir 
George C. M. Bird wood, C.S.I. With 
Map and 174 Illustrations. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo., I4f. 

Elements of Geometrical Drawing. 
By Thomas Bradley, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. In Two Parts, with 
Sixty Plates. Oblong folio, half bound, 
each Part i6r. 

Linear Perspective, for the Use of Schools 
of Art. By R. Burchett. New Edition. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, yj. 

Practical Geometry: The Course of Con- 
struction of Plane Geometrical Figures. By 
R. Burchett. With 137 Diagrams. 
Eighteenth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 5^. 

Definition of Geometry. By R. Bur- 
chett. i8mo., sewed, $a, 

El^Ush Porcelain: A Handbook to the 
China made in England during the i8th 
Century. By Prof. A. H. Church, M.A. 
Oxon. With numerous Woodcuts, Large 
crown 8vo., 3J, 

English Earthenware : A Handbook to 
the Wares made in England during the 17th 
and i8th Centuries. By Prof. A. H. Chu RCH, 
M.A. Oxon. With numerous Woodcuts. 
La^e crown 8vo., y, 

Precloim Stones : Considered in their 
Scientific and Artistic relations. By Prof. 
A. H. Church, M.A. Oxon. With a 
Coloured Plate and Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

College and Corporation Plate. A 
Handbook for the Reproduction of Silver 
Plate. By Wilfred Joseph Cripps, M. A., 
F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Interior Architecture. Doors, Vestibules, 
Staircases, Anterooms, Drawing. Dining, 
and Bed Rooms, Libraries, Bank and News- 
paper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. 
By E. Daubourg. Half-imperial, cloth, 
£2 12s. 6d, 

Tapestry. By Alfred de Champeaux. 
With numerous Woodcuts, Cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Art in the Modern State. By Lady 
Dilke. With facsimile. Demy 8vo,, pj. 

Drawing Book of the Government 

School of Design. By William Dyce, 
R.A. Fifty selected Plates. Folio, sewed, 
Sj. ; mounted, l8r. 

Elementary Outlines of Ornament. 
By William Dyce, R.A. Plates 1 . to 
XXII., containing 97 Examples, adapted 
for Practice of Standards I. to IV. Small 
folio, sewed, 2s, 6d. 

Selection from Dyce’s Drawing Book. 

Fifteen Plates. Sewed, is. 6d . ; mounted 
on cardboard, 6j. 6d. 

Text to Dyce’s Drawing Book. By 
William Dyce, R.A. Crown 8vo., sewed, 
6d. 

Musical Instruments. By Carl Engel. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Maiolica. By C. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bronzes. By C. D. E. Fortnum, F.S.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Japanese Pottery. Being a Native Report, 
with an Introduction and Catalogue. By 
A. W. Franks. With numerous Illustrations 
mid Marks. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s, 6d. 

Ironwork .* From the Earliest Time to the 
End of the Mediaeval Period. By J, Starkie 
Gardner. With 57 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo,, 3^. 

French Pottery. By Paul Gasnault 
and Ed. Garnier. With Illustrations and 
Marks. Large crown 8vo., y. 

A Practical Handbook of Drawing 

FOR Modern Methods of Reproduc- 
tion. By Charles G. Harper. With 
many Illustrations showing comparative 
results. Crown 8vo., 7 j. 6rf. 
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The Decoration of Metals : Chasing, 

Repouss^ and Saw Piercing. By John 
PIarrison. With i8o Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y, 6L 

Elementary Design : Being a Theoretical 
and Practical Introduction in the Art of 
Decoration. By Richard G. Hatton, 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. With lio Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s, 6d. 

Figure Drawing and Composition. 

Being a number of Hints for the Student 
and Designer upon the Treatment of the 
Human Figure. By R. G. Hatton, author 
of ** Text-book of Elementary Design.” 
With 500 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 

Industrial Arts of Scandinavia in the 
Pagan Time. By Hans Hildebrand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Twelve Heads After Holbein. Selected 
from Drawings in Her Majesty’s Collection 
at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype in 
portfolio. £1 16s. 

Industrial Arts : Historical Sketches. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
3 ^* 

Theory and Practice of Design : An 

Advanced Text Book on Decorative Art. 
By Frank G. Jackson, Master in the Bir- 
mingham Municipal School of Art. With 
700 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 91*. 

Decorative Design. An Elementary Text 
Book of Principles and Practice. By Frank 
G. Jackson. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Handbook to Perspective. By Henry 
A. James, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Perspective Charts, for use in Class 
Teaching. By Henry A. James, M.A. 

2S. 

Hints to Amateurs. A Handbook on 
Art. By Louise JoPLiNG. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., is. bd. 

The Street of Human Habitations. 
By Mrs. Ray S. Lineham. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Russian Art and Art Objects in Russia. 

A Handbook to the Reproduction of Gold- 
smiths’ Work and other Art Treasures. By 
Alfred Maskell. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo., 41. 6d. 


Ivories : Ancient and Mediaeval. By 
William Maskell. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6/f. 

Handbook to the Dyce and Forster 

Collections. By Maskell. 

With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. td. 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 

By G. Masp^:ro, late Director of Archaeology 
in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of 
France. Translated by A. P, Morton. 
With 188 Illustrations. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., 5 j. 

Raphael : His Life, Works, and Times. 
By Eugene Muntz. Illustrated with 
about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, 
revised from the Second French Edition 
by W. Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Imperial 
8vo., 25^. 

Glass. By Alexander Nesbitt. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Drawing : A Few Sugges- 
tions for Students and Teachers. By H. 
Foster Newey, Birmingham School of 
Art. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

A History of Ancient Art in Primitive 

Greece. By Georges Perrot and 
Charles Chipiez. With 553 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 42;*, 

A History of Ancient Art in Persia. 

By Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez. With 254 Illustrations, and 12 
Steel and Coloured Plates, Imperial 8vo , 

21S. 

A History of Ancient Art in Phrygia 

— Lydia, and Caria — Lycia. By 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
With 280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo., 15 r. 

A History of Ancient Art in Sardinia, 

JuDiEA, Syria, and Asia Minor. By 
Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
With 395 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo., 36J. 

A History of Ancient Art in Phoenicia 

AND ITS Dependencies. By Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. With 
654 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo., 
42.r. 

A History of Art in Chaldsea and 

Assyria. By Georges Perrot and 
Ch/rles Chipiez. With 452 lUustra 
tions. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo., 42^. 
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A History of Art in Ancient Egypt 
By Georges Ferrot and Charles 
Chifiez. With 600 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8va, 42J. 

Gold and Silver Smith’s Work. By 
J. H. Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient and Modern Furniture and 

Woodwork. By J. H. Pollen. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. (id. 

The Art of the Saracens in Egypt 
By Stanley Lane Poole, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
With 108 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo., 4J. 

Ten Lectures on Art. By E. j. Poynter, 
R.A. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo., qj. 

Seiography, or Parallel and Radial 

Projection of Shadows. Being a 
Course of Exercises for the use of Students 
in Architectural and Engineering Drawing, 
and for Candidates preparing for the Exam- 
inations in this subject and in Third Grade 
Perspective conducted by the Science and 
Art Department. By Robert Pratt, 
Headmaster School of Science and Art, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Oblong quarto, ^s, 6d. 

Outlines of Historic Ornament. Trans- 
lated from the German, Edited by Gilbert 
Redgrave. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 4s. 

Manual 'of Design. By Richard Red- 
grave, R.A. With Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo,, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Elementory Manual of Colour, with a 
Catechism on Colour. By Richard 
Redgrave, R.A. 24mo., cloth, gd. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the his- 
torical Collection of Water-Colour 
Paintings in the South Kensington 
Museum. By Samuel Redgrave. With 
numerous Chromo - lithogr^hs and other 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo.,^i u. 

The Industrial Arts in Spain. By 
Juan F. Riano. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 4j-. 

Italian Sculpture of the Middle Ages 

and Period of the Revival of Art. 
By J. C. Robinson. With 20 Engravings. 
Royal 8vo., cloth, p. 6d. 

Textile Fabrics. By the Very Rev. Canon 
Rock, D.D. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d. 


Egyptian Art. An Elementary Handbook 
for the use of Students. By Charles 
Ryan, late Head Master of the Ventnor 
School of Art. With 56 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The Sculptor and Art Student’s Guide 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, 
with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-grown Figures of Both Sexes and of 
Various Ages. By Dr. G. Schadow. 
Plates reproduced by J. S UTCLi ffe. Oblong 
folio, 3i.r. 6d. 

Wood -Carving in Practice and 

Theory, as Applied to Home Arts. 
With Notes on Designs having special 
application to Carved Wood in different 
Styles. By F. L. Schauermann. Con- 
taining 124 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo., 5^. 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome, 

with Special Reference to its Use in Art. 
From the German. ByO. Seeman. Edited 
by G. H. Bianchi. 64 Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 5r. 

Persian Art. By Major R, Murdock 
Smith, R.E. With Map and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo., 2s. 

Architecture for General Readers, to 

which is added an Historical Sketch of 
Architecture. By H. Heathcote Statham 
With hundreds of Illustrations by the author. 
Large crown 8vo. 

Early Christian Art in Ireland. By 

Margaret Stokes. With 106 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 

Elementary Art Teaching ; An Educa- 
tional and Technical Guide for Teachers 
and Learners, including Infant School- 
work; The Work of the Standards; 
Freehand ; Geometry ; Model Drawing, 
Nature Drawing ; Colours ; Light and 
Shade ; Modelling and Design. By 
Edward R. Taylor, Head Master of the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. 
With over 600 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
8vo., io.f. 6d. 

The Barbizon School of Painters: 

Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, and Dau- 
bigny. By D. C. Thomson. With 130 
Illustrations, including 36 Full-page Plates, 
of which 18 are Etchings. 4to., cloth, 

42J. 

Drawing-Book. By G. Wallis. Sewed, 
3^. 6d . ; mounted, Sir. 
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The Principles of Ornament. By 
James Ward. Edited by George 
Aitchinson, A.R.A. Large crown 8vo., 
7j. 

Elementary Principles of Ornament. 

By James Ward. With 122 Illustrations 
in the Text, Large crown 8vo., $s. 

Church Embroidery— Designs for. By 
A. R. Letterpress by the Hon. Mrs. Wiel. 
With numerous Illustrations. 4to., 12s, net. 


Analysis of Ornament : The Character- 
istics of Styles. An Introduction to the 
History of Ornamental Art. By R. N. 
Wornum. With many Illustrations. 
Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth, 8 j. 

Industrial Arts of Denmark, from 

THE Earliest Times to the Danish 
Conquest of England. By J. J. A. 
Worsaae. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo., 3^. 6^. 


Bioarapb? anb IReminiscenccs. 


Alfred Stevens (Sculptor). A Biographi- 
cal Sketch. By W. Armstrong. Fully 
illustrated. Imp. 4to., handsomely bound, 
lor. 6d. 

Prom Sinner to Saint; or, Character 
Transformations. By John Burn Bailey. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Modern Methuselahs; or, Short Bio- 
graphical Sketches of a few advanced 
Nonagenarians or actual Centenarians. 
By John Burn Bailey. Demy 8vo., 
loj. 6 d . 

A Journalist’s Jottings. By w. Beatty- 
Kingston. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 24J. 

A Wanderer’s Notes. By w. Beatty- 
Kingston. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 24r, 

Music and Manners : Personal Reminis- 
cences and Sketches of Character. By W. 
BeattY'Kingston. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 
30s, 

Memoir of Benjamin Lord Bloomfield, 
G.C.B., &c. By Georgiana Lady Bloom- 
field. With Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., 28f. 

A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Selec- 
tions from the Letters of Eliza Southgate 
Bowne, with an Introduction by Clarence 
Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 
Crown 4to., 12s, 

Frederick the Great. By Col. c. B. 
Brackenbury. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo., 4f. 

Musical Celebrities : Portraits and Biogra- 
phies. By F. F. Buffen, Second Series. 
Crown 4to., 21J. 


The Life of Sir Richard Francis 

Burton. By Lady Isabel Burton. 
With Portraits, numerous Coloured and 
other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 42J, 

Life of Frederick Schiller and Exami- 

nation of his Works. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With Supplement of 1872. Por- 
trait and Plates. Demy 8vo., gs, and 8 j. ; 
crown 8vo., 2^. 6^/., 2s., and u. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 

Speeches. By Thomas Carlyle. With 
Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo., gs. each ; 
3 vols., demy 8vo., Ss. each ; 3 vols., crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d, each ; 5 vols., crown 8vo., \s, 
each ; l vol., crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Life of John Sterling. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With Portrait. Demy 8vo., gs, 
and 8s, ; crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, and is. 

History of Frederick the Second. By 

Thomas Carlyle. 10 vols., demy 8vo., 
gs. each ; 6 vols., demy 8vo,, 8 j, each ; 
5 vols., crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, each ; 10 vols., 
crown 8vo., il each. 

Early Kings of Norway. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With Portrait Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 9^. and 8s. ; crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
and is. 

Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 

Princess Palatine and mother of Philippe 
d’Orleans, Regent of France, 1652-1722. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo., lOr. 6d. 

George Washington. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Cooper-King. With Portrait and Maps, 
Large crown 8vo., 6s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BIOGRAPHY AND ^UimSCmiCES— continued. 


Memoirs of a Royalist. B^r the Count 
DE Falloux. Edited by C, B. Pitman. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo., 32J. 

The Salon of Madame Neeker. By 

' ViCOMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., i8r. 

Recollections of Forty Years. By 

Ferdinand de Lesseps. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., 24;. 

Experiences of a Woolwich Professor 

During Fifteen Years at the Royal 
Military Academy. By Major-General 
A. W. Drayson. Demy 8vo., Ss. 

Englishman in Paris: Notes and Re- 
collections during the Reign of Louis 
Philippe and the Empire. Eigfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Edward Living- 

stone Youmans. By John Fiske. Com- 
prising Correspondence with Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and others. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

Henry Irving : A Record of Twenty Years 
at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 8vo., 
141. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By John 
F'orster. Original Edition. Vol. I., 8vo., 
cloth, 12^. Vol, II., 8vo., cloth, I4r. 
Vol. III., 8vo., cloth, i6j. 

Uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition 
of Dickens’s Works. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 
2Qr. 

Uniform with the Library ” Edition and 
the “ Popular Library ” Edition, ioj. 6d. 
each. 

Uniform with the “ C. D.” Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Js. 

Uniform with the Crown Edition. Crown 
8vo., $s. 

Uniform with the Household Edition. With 
Illustrations by F. Barnard. Crown 
4to., cloth, 5^. 

Uniform with the Pictorial Edition. With 
40 Illustrations by F. Barnard and 
others. Royal 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 

and Armenia. By General Gordon. 
Edited by Demetrius C. Boulger. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Secrets Of the Prison House. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths, H.M. Inspector of 
Prisons. With numerous Dlustrations by 
George D. Rowlandson. 2 vols. Demy 

8 VO., 30?. 


French Revolutionary Generals. By 

Major Arthur Griffiths, H.M. Inspector 
of Prisons. Large crown 8vo., dr. 

Swift: The Mystery of his Life and 
Love. By the Rev. James Hay. Crown 
8vo,, 6j. 

Behind the Scenes of the Com4die 

Francatse, and Other Recollections. 
By Arsene Houssaye. Translated from 
the French. Demy 8vo., I4r. 

Turenne. By H. M. Hozier. With Por- 
tiait and two Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4r. 

Creators of the Age of Steel. Memoirs 
of Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. 
Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other In- 
ventors. By W.T. Jeans. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

The Life of Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra : a Biographical, Literary, and 
Historical Study, with a Tentative Biblio- 
graphy from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated 
Appendix on the “ Canto de Caliope.” 
By James Fitzmaurice Kelly. Demy 
8vo., i6j. 

Convivial Caledonia ; inns and Taverns 
of Scotland, and some Famous People who 
have Frequented Them. By ROBERT 
Kempt. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

General Lee of the Confederate Army. 

By Fitzhugh Lee, his Nephew, With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

A Waterbiography. By R. C. Leslie. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo. ys. 6d. 

A Sea Painter’s Log. By R. C. Leslie. 
With 12 Full -page Illustrations by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo., I2j. 

H. M. Stanley; His Life, Works, and 
Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. Little. 
Demy 8vo., icxr. 6d. 

The Life of Warren Hastings, First 

Governor-General of India. By Col. G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo. i8j. 

Loudon : A Sketch of the Military Life ot 
Gideon Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon. By 
Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. With Por- 
trait and Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4s, 

Reminiscences of a Regicide. Edited 
from the Original MSS. ot Sergent Mar- 
ceau, Member of the Convention, and Ad- 
ministrator of Police in the French Revolution 
of 1789. By M. C. M. Simpson. Demy 
8vo., with Illustrations and Portraits, 14.P. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES-coArr/yra/). 


R^hael ; his Life, Works, and Times. By 
Eugene Muntz, Illustrated with about 
200 Engravings. A New Edition, revised 
from the Second French Edition. By W, 
Armstrong, B.A. Imperial 8vo., 25^, 

Life of Richard Cohden. By the Right 
Hon, John Morley, M.P. With Portrait. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo., 7 j. 6i. 

Popular Edition, with Portrait, 4to., sewed, 
IS. J cloth, 2S, 

Memoir of Lieutenant Rudolph de 
Lisle, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By 
the Rev. H. N, Oxenham, M.A. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo., ys, 6d, 

The Earl of Peterborough and Mon- 

MOUTH {Charles Mordaunt) ; A Memoir. 
By Colonel Frank Russell, Royal 
Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 32^. 

The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. For- 

ster. By Sir T. Wemyss Reid. With 
Portraits. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., 32J. 

Fifth Edition, in one volume, with new 
Portrait. Demy 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Recollections of My Youth. By 

Ernest Renan. Translated from the 
French, and Revised by Madame Renan. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 


Elisabeth of Roumania; A Study. 
With Two Tales from the German of 
Carmen Sylva, Her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By Blanche Roosevelt, 
With Two Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo., 12s, 

Early Days Recalled. By Mrs. Janet 
Ross, With Illustrations and Portrait, 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Friedrich Frobel : A Short Sketch of his 
Life, including Frobel’s Letters from Dresden 
and Leipzig to his Wife, now first Trans- 
lated into English, By Emily Shirreff. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Life of Suvoroff. By Lieut.-Col. Spald- 
ing. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Parliamentary Generals of the Great 
Civil , War. By Major Walford, R.A. 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4s. 

Days of a Soldier’s Life. Written during 
active service in the Crimean, Chinese, 
Austro-Prussian (’66), and Franco-German 
(’7o-’7i) Wars. By General Sir C. P. 
Beauchamp Walker, Demy 8vo., with 
Portrait. i8r. 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modem 

Heroes, By C. D. Younge. New 
Edition, i2mo., cloth, 4;, 6d, 


(Toofter?, dc. 


Hilda’s “Where is it?” of Recipes. 

Containing many old Cape, Indian, and 
Malay Dishes and Preserves; also 
Directions for Polishing Furniture, Cleaning 
Silk, &c. ; and a Collection of Home Reme- 
dies in Case of Sickness. By Hildagonda 
J.Duckitt. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d, 

Dinneirs in Miniature. By Mrs. Earl. 
Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

The Royal Confectioner; English and 
Foreign. By C. E. Francatelli. With 
Illustrations. Sixth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., 5r. 

The Pytehley Book of Refined Cook- 

ERY AND Bills of Fare. By Major L . 

Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo., 8j. 

Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Ball 

Suppers. By Major L~-. Crown 8vo., 


Table Decoration. By William Low. 
With 19 Full Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6j. 

Oflleial Handbook of the National 

Training School for Cookery. Con- 
taining Lessons on Cookery, forming the 
Course of Instruction in the School. Com- 
piled by R. 0 . C.” Twenty-fourth 
Thousand. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Breakfast and Savoury Dishes. By 

"R. O. C.” Ninth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., IJ. 

Sick-Room Cookery. Compiled by “ R. 
O. C.” Crown 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

How to Cook Fish. Compiled by “ R. 
O. C.” Crown 8vo., sewed, $d. 

St. James’s Cookery Book. By Louisa 
Rochfort. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The Kingswood Cookery Book. By 
H. F. WiCKSN. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


fiction. 


A Romanee of N’Shabe: Being a Record 
. of Startling Adventures in South Central 
Africa. By Andrew A. Anderson. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5f. 

The Story of Allan Gordon. By Cap- 
tain Lindsay Anderson. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s, (id. 

Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft. 

By Captain Lindsay Anderson. With 
lUustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 
8vo., 2s. (id. 

A Cruise in an Opium Clipper. By 

Captain Lindsay Anderson. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2s. (d. 

The Prophet John: A Romance. By 
Frederick Boyle. Crown 8vo., sj. 

The Orchid Seekers : A Story of Adven- 
ture in Borneo. By Frederick Boyle 
and Ashmore Russan. Illustrated by 
Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo., ^s. 6d, 

The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Appren- 

TiCES j No Thoroughfare j Perils of 
CERTAIN English Prisoners. By Wilkie 
Collins and Charles Dickens. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

Pickwick Papers. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Bombey and Son. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 

David Copperfield. 

Bleak House. 

Little Dorrit. 

Our Mutual Friend. 

Bamaby Rudge. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

Edwin Drood and Other Stories. 

Christmas Stories, from “Household 
Words.” 

Sketches by “Boz.” 

Christmas Books. 

Oliver Twist. 

Great Expectations. 

Tale of Two Cities. 

Hard Times. 

Uncommercial Traveller. 

**• detailed List of the different editions o/ 
Charles Dkkends Works see pages 


InnOCencia : a Story of the Prairie Regions 
of Brazil. By Sylvio Dinarte. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese and Illustrated by 
AMES W, Wells, F.R.G.S. Crown 

VO., 6j. 

South African Sketches. By Colonel 
A. B. Ellis. Crown 8vo., 6f, 

Undine : a Romance translated from the 
German. By De la Motte Fouqu^. 
With an Introduction by Julia Cart- 
wright. Illustrated by Heywood Sum- 
ner. Crown 4to., 5f. 

The New Academe: An Educational 
Romance. By Edward Hartington. 
Crown 8vo., 5 j. 

Queen of Beauty : or. The Adventures of 
Prince Elfreston. By Re Henry. Ulus* 
trated by John Jellicoe. Small 4to., 6j. 

Wanneta, the Sioux. By Warren K. 
Moorehead. With Illustrations from 
Life. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Partner from the West. By Arthur 
Paterson, Crown 8vo., 5r. 

The Goldsmith’s Ward: A Tale of 
London City in the Fifteenth Century, By 
Mrs. R. H. Reade. With 27 Illustrations 
by W, Bowcher. Crown 8vo., 6x. 

Miss Parson’s Adventure, and other 

Stories, By W. Clark Russell, W. E. 
Norris, Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. L. B. 
Walford, J. M. Barrie, F. C. Philips, 
Mrs. Alexander, and William Westall. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5 j, 

Karma. By a. P. Sinnett. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 

The Chronicles of Barsetshire. By 
Anthony Trollope. A Uniform Edition, 
in 8 vols., large crown 8vo., handsomely 
printed, each vol. containing Frontispiece, 
ox. each : — 

The Warden and Barchkster 
Towers, 2 vols. 

Dr. Thorne. 

Framley Parsonage. 

The Small House at Allington. 

2 vols. 

Last Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 

A Princess of Chaleo. By A. Wall. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8yo., 6x. 
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^ FICTION- 

Supplejack ; a Romance of Maoriland. By 
R. Ward. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6 j. 


THREE & SIXPENCE EACH. 

Stories from “Black and White.” 

By Grant Allen, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
J. M. Barrie, Mrs. Oliphant, W. Clark 
Russell, Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, 
and James Payn. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 

From the Frontier : Sketches and Stories 
of Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 
Crown 8vo. 

Rachel and Maurice, and other Tales. 

By the Hon. Margaret Collier, Madame 
Galletti di Cadilliac. Crown 8vo. 

Gross Currents : A Novel. By Mary a. 
Dickens. Third Thousand. 

The Secret of the Princess : A Tale of 
Country, Camp, Convict, and Cloister Life 
in Russia. By Mrs. Sutherland Ed- 
wards. Crown 8vo. 

The Story of Helen Davenant. By 

Violet Fane. Crown 8vo. 

The Vyvyans : or, the Murder in the Rue 
Bellechasse. By An dree Hope. Crown 
8vo. 

A Black Squire. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Crown 8vo. 

’Midst the Wild Carpathians. By 

Maurus Jokai. Translated by R. Nisbet 
Bain. Crown 8vo. 

A Human Document By w. H. Mal- 

LOCK. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 

The Star of Fortune: a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muddock. 
Crown 8vo. 

A Deputy Providence. By Henry 
Murray. Crown 8vo. 

The Queen of Spades and other 

Stories* By A. S. Pushkin. With a 
Biography. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. Illus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, 


CONTINUED, 

THREE & SIXPENCE EACH-r*;«/m*«^. 

! In Low Relief: A Bohemian Transcript. 
By Morley Roberts, Crown 8vo. 

Clove Pink: a study from Memory. By 
Anna C. Steele. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 

The Mystery of the Patrician Club. 
By Albert D. Vandam. Crown Bvo. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

A Uniform Edition, Crown 8w., 3r. i>d. each. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 

One of our Conquerors. 

Diana of the Crossways. 

Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
Sandra Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Egoist. 

The Shaving of Shagpat; and 
Farina. 

The 6s, Edition is also to he had. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Eline Vere. By Louis Couperus. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by J. T. Grein. 
Crown 8vo. 

Cross Currents : A Novel. By Mary A. 
Dickens. Third Thousand* 

The Story of Helen Davenant. By 

Violet Fane. Crown 8vo. 

Pretty MiehaL By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Cr. 8vo. 
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PICTION- 

TWO SHILLINGS EACHwtf«*W. 

A Deputy Ppovldenee, By Henry 
Murray. Crown 8vo, 

The Queen of Itoades and other 

Stories, By A. S. Pushkin, With a 
Biography. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. Sutherland Edwards, IUus- 
‘ trated. Crown 8vo, 

In Low Relief: A Bohemian Transcript. 
By Morley Roberts. Crown 8vo. 

Through a Field Glass. By G. F. Under- 
hill and H, S. Sweetland. With Illus- 
trations by L. Thackeray. Crown 8vo. 


coimmmD. 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The Waif from the Waves ; A Story of 
Three Lives, touching this World and 
Another. By the Rev. Canon Knox 
Little. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
in cloth, ij. (id. 

The Child of Statferton: A Chapter 
from a Family Chronicle. By the Rev. 
Canon Knox-Little. Twelfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., in cloth, ix. (id. 

The Broken Vow : A Story of Here and 
Hereafter. By the Rev. Canon Knox 
Little. Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., in cloth, is, 6d» 


Ibtetori? anh politics. 


Frederick the Great By Colonel C. B. 
Brackenbury. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large aown 8vo., 4s, 

The British Army. By the Author of 
“Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo., I2f. 

Court Life in Egypt. By a. J. Butler. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo., I2s, 

History of Frederick the Second. By 

Thomas Carlyle. 10 vols. Demy 8vo., 
gs. each ; 6 vols., demy 8vo,, Sj-. each ; 5 
vols., crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, eachj 10 vols.. 
Crown 8vo., if. each. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 

Speeches. ^ By Thomas Carlyle. 
With Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo., 9^. 
each; 3 vols., demy 8 vo., 8 j. each; 3 vols., 
crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. each; S vols., crown 
8vo., If. each ; x vol., crown 8vo., 2 f. 6^/. 

On Heroes» Hero Worship, and the 

Heroic in History. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Demy 8vo., js. 6^,, 8f. ; crown 
8vo., 2f. 6d., 2f., If. 

The French Revolution. A History. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols., demy 8vo., 
gs, each; 2 vols., demy 8vo., 8f, each; 2 
vols., crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. each ; 3 vols., 
crown 8vo., if. each ; i vol., crown 8vo., 2f. 


Early Kings of Norway; Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With Portrait Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, gs, and 8f. ; crown Svo., 
2f. 6d,f and if. 

Ireland in the Days of Dean SwifL 

By J. B. Daly, LL.D. Crown 8vo., $s. 

Germany and the Germans: Social 
Life, Culture, Religious Life, etc., etc. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 26f. 

Paddy at Home ; or, Ireland and the 
Irish at the Present Time, as Seen 
BY A Frenchman. By Baron E. de 
Mandat-Grancey. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo., If. ; in cloth, If. 6d, 

Siberia as it is. ByH.DEWiNDT. with 

numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., l8f. 

A Child’s History of England. By 

Charles Dickens. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo., lOf. ; post 8vo.„8f. ; crown 8vo., 5f. ; 
4 to., 3f. ; royal 8vo., 3f. 6 d, ; crown 8vo., 
V. 6d. ; crown 8vo., 2 f. 6d. ; small fcap, 
Svo., If. 6d, 

The History of Ancient Civilisation. 

A Handbook based upon M, Gustave 
Ducoudray’s “Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. Ver- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. With Illustrations.. Large 
crown 8vo., 6s, 
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HISTORY AND '?(SLYIIZ^continved. 


The History of Modem Civilisation. 
By Gustave Ducoudray. With Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo., gs* 

Old Court Life in Spain. By Frances 
Minto Elliot, 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 241. 

History of the Gold Coast of West 

Africa. By A. B. Ellis, Colonel ist 
West India Regiment. DemySvo., lar. 6^. 

The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the 

Slave ' Coast of West Africa ; then 
Religion, Mannere, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
guage, &c. By A. B. Ellis. With an 
Appendix and Map. Demy 8vo., lor. 6 d, 

The Ewe -Speaking People of the 

Slave Coast of West Africa. By A. 
B. Ellis. With Map. Demy 8vo., los. 6 d, 

The Tshi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold 

Coast ; their Religion, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. Ellis. 
With Map. Demy 8vo,, lox. 6 d» 

Politics and Letters. By T. H. S. Escott. 
Demy 8vo., gs, 

England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. S. Escott. New and Revised 
Edition. Eighth Thousand. Demy 8vo., 
3j. 6 d, 

The Present Position of European 

Politics. By the Author of “Greater 
Britain.” Demy 8vo., 12^. 

Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office. 

By Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

The History of Pickwick. An Account 
of its Characters, Localities, Allusions, and 
Illustrations. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
F.S.A. With a Bibliography. Demy 

8 VO., 8j. 

Italy : Present and Future. By Anto- 
nio Gallenga. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

An Election Manual. Containing tlie 
Parliamentary Elections {Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. By Sir 
J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., is, 6 d. 

Our South African Empire. By William 
Greswell, M.A., F.R.C.I. With Map. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 2ij, 

The Great Republic. By Sir Lepel 
Henry Griffin, K.C.S.L Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 4L 6 d. 


China and Her Neighbours. France in 
Indo-China, Russia and China, India and 
Thibet, &c. By R. S. Gundry. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo., 9^, 

China, Present and Past: Foreign in- 
tercourse, Progress and Resources, The 
Missionary Question, &c. By R. S. Gun- 
DRY. Demy 8vo. 

Chronicles of an Old Inn: or, a Few 
Words about Gray’s Inn. By Andr]^E 
Hope. Crown 8vo., 5 j. 

Middlesex County Records, indict- 
ments, Recognizances, Coroners’ Inquisi- 
tions, Post Mortem, Orders, Memoranda, 
and Certificates of Convictors of Conven- 
ticlers, femp. 19 Charles II. to 4 James IT. 
By J, CORDY Jeaffreson, B.A. 4 vols. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles. 
Demy 8vo., 25 j. each. 

Russian Characteristics. By E. B. 
Lanin. Reprinted, with Revisions, from 
The Fortnightly Review, Demy 8vo., I4f. 

Egypt under Ismail : A Romance of His- 
tory. By J. C. McCoan. With Portrait 
and Appendix of Official Documents. Crown 
8vo., p, 6 d, 

British East Africa. A History of the 
Formation and Work of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. Compiled with the 
Authority of the Directors from Official 
Documents and the Records of the Company. 
By P. L. M’Dermott. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Our Ocean Railways ; or, The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Development of Ocean Steam 
Navigation, etc., etc. By A, F. Mac- 
donald. With Maps and lUustrations. 
Large crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Emancipation of South America. 

By General Don Bartolome Mitre. 
Being a Condensed Translation, by William 
Pilling, of “ The History of San Martin.” 
Demy 8vo., with Maps, I2J. 

History of England from the Year 

1830 to the Resignation of the Glad- 
stone Ministry, 1874. By W. Nassau 
Molesworth. Twelfth Thousand. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo., i&r. 

Poland: An Historical Sketch. By 
Field-Marshal Count von Moltke. With 
Biographical Notice by E. S. BucHHElM. 
Crown 8vo., 4#, 6 d, and is. 

Tonkin; or, France in the Fat East By 
C. B. Norman. With Maps. Demy 8vo., 
14J. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS— 


The Tletories of the British Army in 

THE Peninsula and the South of 
France from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome 
of Najaer’s History of the Peninsular War, 
and Garwood’s Collection of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches. By Robert 
O’Bvrne, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Toryism and the Tory Democracy. 

By Standish O’Grady. Crown 8vo., 5J-. 

The Radical Programme. From the 

Fortnightly Review^ with Additions*. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. J. Chamber- 
lain, .M.P. lliirteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo. Paper Covers, is. 

History of the People of Israel. By 

Ernest RenAn. 

First Division. Till the Time of King 
David. Demy 8vo., 14?. 

Second Division. From the Reign of 
David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Demy 8vo., 14^. 

Third Division. From the Time of 
Hezekiah till the Return from Babylon. 
Demy 8vo., 14/. 


The Future of Science : ideas of 1848. 
By Ernest Renan. Demy 8vo., iSs, 

A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy 
and Beggars and Begging. By C. J. 
Ribton - Turner. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 21s, 

The Republic as a Form of Govern- 

MENT ; or, The Evolution of Democracy in 
America. By JOHN ScoTT. Crown 8vo., 
7 j . 6d, 


The First Technical College : a Sketch 
of the History of “ The Andersonian ” and 
the Institutions descended from it, 1796- 
1894. By A. Humboldt Sexton. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 

Castle St. Angelo. By W. W. Story, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10 j. 6d. 


Galileo and His Judges. By F. R. 
WegG'Prosser. Demy 8vo., 5 j. 


literature, a6enes**lettre0, anb poetry. 


Songs and Verses. By H. Cumberland 
Bentley. Illustrated by Finch Mason, 
and dedicated to J. G. Whyte Melville. 
Crown 8vo,, 4s. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 
With a Portrait, Demy, Js. 6d. and Sx. j 
crown 8vo., 2s, 6</., 2s. and is. ; 4to., 
sewed, 6d. 

Ufe of Frederick Schiller and Ex- 
amination of his Works. By Thomas 
Carlyle. With Supplement of 1872. 
Portrait and Plates. Demy, gs, and 8j. ; 
crown, 2s, 6d.i 2s, and is. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
By Thomas Carlyle. With Portrait. 
6 vols. Demy, 9^. each ; 3 vols., demy 8vo., 
8j. each ; 4 vols., crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, each ; 
2 vols,, crown, 2s. each; 7 vols., crown 
8vo., l^. each ; 4to., sewed, 6d. 

On Heroes, Hero Worship, and the 
Heroic in History. By Thomas Car- 
, LYLE. Demy 8vo., 7 j. 6d. and Ss. ; ,crQwn 
8vo., 2s, 6d.f 2s. and is.; 4to., sewe^ 6d, 


Past and Present. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. Demy gs. and w. ; crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d., 25 . and is. 

Latter-day Pamphlets. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Demy 8vo., gs. and 8s. ; crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d.f 2s. and is. 

Translations from the German. By 

Thomas Carlyle. 3 vols., demy, gs. 
each; 3 vols., demy 8vo., 8s. each; 3 vols., 
2s. 6d. each ; 5 vols., is. each. 

Essay on the Portraits of John Knox. 

By Thomas Carlyle. With Portrait 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 9^. and 8s. ; 
crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. and is. 

The Canterbury Tales. Selections from 
the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered 
into Modern English. By Frank Pitt 
Taylor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

English of Shakespeare. Illustrated in 
a Philological Commentary on Julius 
. Caesar.” By George Lillie Craik. 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 5^. 
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LITERATURE, 

Outlines of the History of the English 

Language. By George Lillie Craik. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 61 . 

Studies at Leisure. By w. L. Courtney, 
M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Studies New and Old. By w. L. 
Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Some French Writers. By Edward 
Delille. Contents ; Bourget, Pierre Loti, 
Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, Verlaine, 
Maurice Barres, &c. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Handbook to the Dyee and Forster 

Collections in the South Kensington 
Museum. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
2s. 6d, 

Autumn Songs. By Violet Fane. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Life and Works. By w. S. Landor. 
8 vols. ; 

Vol. I. Out of Print. 

Vol. II. Out of Print. 

Vol. III. Conversations of Sovereigns 
AND Statesmen, and Five Dialogues 
of Boccaccio and Petrarca. Demy 
Svo., i4r. 


%a..— CONTINUED. 

Life and Works. By w. s. Lakdok— 
Continued. 

• Vol. IV. Dialogues of Literary Men. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. 

Vol. V. Dialogues of Literary Men 
{continued). FAMOUS Women. Letters 
OF Pericles and Aspasia. And Minor 
Prose Pieces. Demy 8vo., 14s. 

Vol. VI. Miscellaneous Conversa- 
tions. Demy 8vo., 14s. 

Vol. VII. Gebir, Acts and Scenes and 
Hellenics. Poems. Demy 8vo., 14J. 
Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Poems and 
Criticisms on Theocritus, Catullus, 
AND Petrarch. Demy 8vo., 14X. 

Dante for Beginners : a Sketch of the 
“ Divina Commedia.” By Arabella 
Shore. With Translations, Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and Illustrations. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive. 

By John Addington Symonds. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo., gs. 

Cosmopolitan Essays. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo., idr. 


flDiUtari?. 


Frederick the Great. By Col. C. B. 
Brackenbury. With Maps and Portrait. 
Large crown 8vo., 4J. 

The British Army. By the Author of 
“Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Historical Record of the First or Royal 

Regiment of Dragoons. By General 
De Ainslie. Illustrated. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

History of Frederick the Second. By 

Thomas Carlyle. 10 vols., demy 8vo., 
gs. each ; 6 vols., demy 8vo., Ss. each ; 5 
vols., 2s, 6d. each ; 10 vols., ir. each. 

George Washington. By Lieut.-Coionci 
Cooper King. Large crown 8vo. With 
Portrait and Maps. 6s. 

Practical Military Surveying and 
Sketching. By Major-General A. W, 
Drayson, Fifth Edition. Post 8vo., 4^. 6d. 

History of the 1st West India Regi- 

MENT. By Colonel A. B. Ellis. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 14J. 


With the Camel Corps up the Nile. 

By Count Gleichen. With numerous 
Sketches by the Author. Third Edition, 
Large crown 8vo,, gs. 

Letters from the Crimea, the Danube, 

and Armenia. By General Gordon. 
Edited by Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5 j. 

French Revolutionary Generals. By 
Major Arthur Griffiths. Large crown 
8vo., 6 j. 

Turenne. By H. M. Hozier. With Por- 
trait and Two Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4^. 

General Lee of the Confederate Army. 

By Fitzhugh Lee, his Nephew. With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

On Active Service. By W. W. Lloyd, 
late 24th Regiment. Printed in Colohrs. 
Oblong 4to., 5^. 

Sketches of Indian Life. By w. W. 
Lloyd, late 24th Regiment. Printed in 
Colours. 4to., 6s. 
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MILITARY- 

The Life of Wawen Hastings, First i 
Governor-General of India, By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo., i&. 

Px^nee Eugene of Savoy. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson. C.S.I. With Portrait 
and Maps. Large crown 8vo., 6r. 

Loudon : A Sketch of the Military Life of 
Gideon Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. With 
Portrait and Maps, Large crown 8vo., 4r. 

The yietories of the British Army in 

THE Peninsula and the South of 
France from 1808 to 1814. An Epitome 
of Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
and Crurwood’s Collection of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches. By Robert 
O’Byrne, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

The Earl of Peterborough and Mon- 

MOUTH (Charles Mordaunt) ; A Memoir. 
By Colonel Frank Russell, Royal 
Dragoons. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo., 3Zf. 


-CONTINUED, 

Life in the Army: Every-day Incidents in 
Camp, Field, and Quarters. • By R. SiMXIN. 
Printed in Colours. Oblong 4to,, 5^. 

Life of Suvoroff. By Lieut.-Col. Spald- 
ing. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Martial Law and Custom of War; 

or, Military Law and Jurisdiction in 
Troublous Times By Lieut.-Col. ToVEY, 
R.E. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Parliamentary Generals of the Great 

Civil War. By Major Walford, R.A. 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo., 4J. 

Days of a Soldier’s Life. Written during 
active service in the Crimean, Chinese, 
Austro- Pmssian (’66), and FrancorGetman 
(’yo-’yi) Wars. By General Sir C. P. 
Beauchamp Walker. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. i&r. 

The Young Officer’s “ Don’t.” Crown 
8vo., is. 


fiDiacellaneoua, 


The Carlyle Birthday Book. By 

Thomas Carlyle. Second Edition. Small 
fcap. 8vo., 3^. 

Character in the Face. Physiognomical 
Sketches. Our Looks and what they Mean. 
Crown Svo., 5^. 

The Charles Dickens Birthday Book. 

With Five Illustrations. In a handsome 
fcap. 4to. volume, I2J. 

The Humour and Pathos of Charles 
Dickens. By Charles Kent. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Animal Plagues : Their History, 
Nature, and Prevention. By George 
Fleming, F.R.C.S. 8vo., cloth, isr. 

Practical Horse-Shoeing. By George 
Fleming, F.R.C.S. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. 8vo., sewed, 2s, 

Rabies and Hydrophobia: Their His- 
tory, Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Prevention. By George Fleming, 
F.R.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth, iss, 

A Travelling Atlas of the English 

Counties. By Sidney Halu Fifty Maps, 
coloured. New Edition, including the Rail- 
ways, corrected up to the present date. 
Demy 8vo., in roan tuck, lox. 6d, 


English Composition Exercises. By 

J. M. Lain]^, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

The Tarot of the Bohemians. The 

most Ancient Book in the World. For the 
exclusive use of the Initiates. An Absolute 
Key to Occult Science. By Papus. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo. , 
7 j. 6 d , 

The Dickens’ Dictionary. A Key to the 

Characters and Principal Incidents in the 
Tales of Charles Dickens. By Gilbert 
Pierce and W. A. Wheeler. New 
Edition. Large crown 8vo., ^s, 

Austrian Health Resorts Through- 

ouT the Year. By W. Fraser ]^e. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo., 5x. 

A Birthday Book. By Lady Gwendo- 
len Ramsden. Containing 46 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings. Royal 8vo., 2ls, 

Home Education in Relation to the 

Kindergarten. By Emily Shirriff. 
Two Lectures. Crown 8vo., is, 6d, 

Coach Trimming. Bj George A. 
Thrupp and William Farr. With 60 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
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flDuslc, Brama* &c* 


Music and Manners : Personal Keminis* 
cences and Sketches of Character. By W. 
Beatty-Kingston. 2 vols. Detny 8vo., 
30f. 

Musical Celebrities : Portraits and 
Biographies. By F. F. BufFEN. Second 
Series. Crown 4to., 21s. 

English of Shakespeare. Illustrated in 
a Philological Commentary on “Julius 
Caesar.” By George Lillie Craik. 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, Sj. 

Mus^al Instruments, By Carl Engel. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo., cloth, 2 s. 6^. 

Henry Irving. A Record of Twenty 
Years at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A, With Portrait. 
Demy 8 vo., 14?. 

The French Stage in the Eighteenth 

Century. By Frederick Hawkins. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., 30J. 


Annals of the French Stage: Frc 

ITS Origin to the Death of Racini 
By Frederick Hawkins. Four Portraits 
2 vols. Demy 8vo., 28 j. 

Behind the Scenes of the Comidit 

Francaise, and other Recollections 
By Arsi^ne Houssaye. Translated fron 
the French. Demy 8vo., 141. 

Half a Century of Music in England, 
1837—1887. By F. Hueffer. Demy 
8vo., 8 j. 

Acrobats and Mountebanks. By H. 

LE Roux. With over 200 Illustrations by 
J. Garnier. Royal 8vo., i6f. 

Form and Design in Music: A Brie 

Outline of the Aesthetic Conditions of hg 
Art, addressed to General Readers. 

H. H. Statham. With Musical Examp ^ 
Demy 8vo., 2x. 6rf. ^ 

My Thoughts on Music and Musiciate. 

By H. H. Statham. Illustrated v 
Frontispiece of the Entrance-front of . 

del’s Opera House and Musical Examp^'^* 

Demy 8vo., i8j, py 
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matural 

Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. j, Ritz- 

EMA Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, B.A., F.C.P. With 
an Introduction by Miss E, A. Ormerod, 
F.R.Met.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 149 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoolo- 

GisT. By Frank Buckland. With Illus- 
trations. Sixth Thousand. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6 i/. 

A Year of Sport and Natural History : 

Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, P'alconry, 
and Fishing. Edited by Oswald Craw- 
FURD. With Chapters on Birds of Prey, 
Nidifications of Birds, and the Habits of 
British Wild Birds and Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, 
Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwks, Stanley 
Berkeley, &c. Demy 4to., 2 ij. 

The Migration of British Birds, includ- 
ing their Post Glacial Emigration as traced 
by the Application of a New Law of Dis- 
persal. Being a Contribution to the Study 
of Migration, Geographical Distribution, 
and Insular Faunas. By Charles Dixon. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 

The Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigen- 
ous British Birds ; or, such species that 
do not Breed within the British Archi- 
pelago. By Charles Dixon. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 6j. 


Ibiatori?. 

Jottings , about Birds. By Charle. 
Dixon. With Coloured Frontispiece by 
J. Smit, Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Nests and Eggs of British Birds : 

When and Where to Find Them. Being a 
Handbook to the Oology of the British 
Islands. By Chas. Dixon. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

•** A Large Paper Edition, containing 157 Coloured 
Illustrations, Demy %vo., 15s. fiet. 

The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of 

THE British Islands. By Charles 
Dixon. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. 
Demy 8vo., x8r. 

The Migration of Birds : An Attempt 
to Reduce the Avian Season-flight to Law. 
By Charles Dixon. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Birds of Our Rambles : A Com- 
panion for the Country. By Charles 
Dixon. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Large crown 8vo., js. 6 d, 

Idle Hours with Nature. By Charms 
Dixon. With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 

Annals of Bird Life : A Year-Book of 
British Ornithology. By Charles DiXON. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Birds in a Village. By W. H. Hudson, 
C.M.Z.S. Joint Author of “Argentine 
Ornithology.” Square crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. 
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10 Days in Patagonia. By w. H. 
YJ- Hudson, C.M.Z.S. Joint Author of 
** Argentine Ornithology.*’ With numerous 
Illustrations by J. Smit and A. Hartley. 
DcmySvo., 

^he Naturalist in La Plata. By w. 

H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. Smit. Third and Cheaper 
J Edition. Demy 8vo. 

Creatures of Other Days. By the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson, F.G.S. With a Pre- 
face by Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
and numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and 
others. Large Demy 8vo., 14s. 


( Science anb 

Tltil^ngr Construction. Key to Exam- 
inations of Science and Art Department. 
By Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., M.I. 
LIech.E., F.S.I., etc. Professor of Engine- 
Lring at the City of London College, 
'rown 8vo., 45-. 

chine Construction and Drawing: 

V Key to the Examinations of the Science 
ind Art Department. Subject II. (advanced). 
By Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Jlechanicsand Experimental Science. 

As required for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London. By 
Edward Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Mechanics. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Key to Problems in 
ditto. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Chemistry. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Key to Problems in 
ditto. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Magnetism and Electricity. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Light and Heat. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6j. Key to 
the last two volumes in one vol. Crown 
8vo., $s. 

The Beam: or, Technical Elements of 
Girder Construction. By W. L. Baker, 
A.M.I.C.E. Crown 8vo., 4^. 

The Chemistry of Foods. By James 
Bell, Ph.D., &c,, Principal of the Somerset 
House Laboratory. With Miciosct^ic Il- 
lustrations. Part I. Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
Sugar, Etc. Large crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Milk, Butter, Cheese, 
Cereals, Prepared Starches, Etc. 
Iiarge crown 8vo., 3^. 


Extinct Monsters. A Popular Account of 
some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal 
Life. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
F.G.S. With numerous Illustrations by J. 
Smit and others. Third Thousand, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Economic Entomology. Aptera. By 
Andrew Murray, F.L.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo,, 3^. 6d. 

The Typical Parts in the Skeletons of 
A Cat, Duck, and Codfish. With com- 
parative descriptions arranged in a Tabular 
Form. By E. Tulley Newton, F.G.S. 
New Edition. Demy 8vo., is. 

The Habits of the Salmon. By Major 
Traherne. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. 


trccbnoIOQ^e^ 

Elements of Human Physiology for 

* the Hygiene ’ Examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. By 
Dr. J. H. E. Brock, Assistant Examiner 
in Hygiene, Science and Art Department. 
Crown 8vo., w. 6d. 

Plain Words About Water. By Pro- 
fessor A. H. Church, M.A. Oxon. Illus- 
trated. Crownti 8vo., sewed, 6d, 

Food: Some Account of its Sources, Con- 
stituents, and Uses. By Professor A. H. 
Church, M.A. Oxon. A New and Revised 
Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3X. 

Sketch of the First Principles of 

Physiography. By John Douglas. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s 

Past History, By Major-General A. W. 
Drayson. Large crown 8vo., Sx. 

Practical Metallurgy: An Elementary 
Text-Book. By A. R. Gower, Roysd 
School of Mines. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 

Naval Architecture and Shipbuilding.', 
By George C. V. Holmes, Secretary of 
the Institution of Naval Architects. 

[In the Press, 

Marine Engines and Boilers. By 
George C. V. Holmes. With 69 Wood- 
‘ cuts. Large crown 8vo. , 3X. 

The Sea Boat: How to Build, Rig, and 
Sail Her. By R, C. Leslie. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo., 4x. 6d, 
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A Text-Book of Mechanical Engine- 

BRING. By Wilfred J. Lineham, Head 
of the ^Engineering Department at the Gold- 
smiths* Institute. With 700 Illustrations 
and 18 folding Plates, Cr. 8vo. iar.6df. net. 

Practical Manual of Chemical Assay- 

ING, as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. 
By L. L. De Koninck and E. Dietz. 
Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallet. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 6 j. 

Advanced Physiography (Physio- 

GRAPHic Astronomy). Designed to meet 
the Requirements of Students preparing for 
the Elementary and Advanced Stages of 
Physiography in the Science and Art De- 
partment Examinations, and as an Intro- 
duction to Physical Astronomy. By John 
Mills. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Physiographic Astro- 

NOMY. By John Mills, formerly Assistant 
to the Solar Physics Committee. Crown 
8vo., Is. 6d. 

Alternative Elementary Physics. By 

John Mills. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo,, 2s. 6d. 

Quantitative Analysis (Introductory 
Lessons on). By John Mills and Barker 
North. With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

Handbook of Quantitative Analysis. 
By John Mills and Barker North. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 


Wood -Working Positions. By w. 
Nelson, Organiser, Manual Instruction, 
Manchester School Board. Twelve Illus- 
trations by Herbert Cole. Royal 4to., 
2s. 6d, Large size, 6s. 

Handbook to the Special Loan Col- 

LECTiON OF Scientific Apparatus. 3J. 

A Catalogue of Modern Works on 

Science and Technology. Classified 
under Authors and Subjects. Twenty- 
second Edition. With Index. Cr. 8vo., is. 

Solutions to the Questions in Pure 

Mathematics— Stages i and 2— Set at 
the Science and Art Examinations from 
1881 to i886. By Thomas T. Rankin, 
C.E., Rector of the Gartsherrie Science 
School, and West of Scotland Mining 
College. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Elementary Building Construction, 

By George Robson. Illustrated by a 
Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 
Fifteen Plates. Oblong folio, sewed, 8j, 

Home Work in Chemistry (Inorganic) : 

a Series of Exercises with Explanations and 
Worked Examples. By A. Humboldt 
Sexton, F.I.C., F.C.S. Third Edition. 
Crown 8yo., is. 

Animal Products: Their Preparation, 
Commercial Uses, and Value. By T. L. 
Simmonds. With numerous Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 


Sport. 


The Sea and the Rod. ByF.G.APLALo 

and Surgeon-General C. T. Paske. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d. 

How I became a Sportsman. By Avon. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 3/. 6d. 

Congo Free State and its Big Game 

Shooting, Travel and Adventures. 
By Captain H. Bailey (Bula N’Zau). 
Illustrated from the Author’s sketches. 
Demy 8vo., 14?. 

Songs and Verses. By H. Cumberland 
Bentley. Illustrated by Finch Mason, 
and dedicated to J. G. Whyte Melville. 
Crown 8vo., 4^. 

Sport : Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, 
Covert Shooting, Deer Stalking. By the 
late W. Bromley-Davenport, M . P. With 
numerous Illustrations by Gener^ Crealock, 
C.B. New Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., 
$s. 6d* 

Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoolo- 
gist. By Frank Buckland. With Illus- 
trations. Sixth Thousand. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d, 


English and American Yachts. By 

Edward Burgess. Illustrated with 50 
beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Ob- 
long folio, 42s, 

A Year of Sport and Natural History : 

Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, 
and Fishing. Edited by Oswald Craw- 
FURD. With Chapters on Birds of Prey, 
Nidifications of Birds, and the Habits of 
British Wild Birds and Animals. With 
numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, 
Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley 
Berkeley, &c. Demy 410., 21s., net. 

A Mirror of the Turf ; or, The Machinery 
of Horse-racing Revealed, showing the Sport 
of Kings as it is to-day. By Louis Henry 
CuRZON. Crown 8vo., %s. 

The Racehorse in Training, with Hints 
on Racing and Racing Reform. By 
William Day. Fifth Thousand. Demy 
8vo., gs. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


SPOKT--C 0 NTINUED. 


Tbe Highlands of Central India : Notes 

on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. By Captain Forsyth. 
With Map and Coloured Illustrations. A 
New Edition. Demy 8vo., izr. 

The Hunter’s Arcadia. By Parker 
Gillmore. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., los, 6<f. 

Shooting: and Salmon Fishing: : H^nts 
AND Recollections. By A. Grimble. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo., i6j. 

Hiy?hland Sport. By Augustus Grimble. 
With Twelve Illustrations by A. Thomburn. 
Large Paper Edition, 42J. net. 

Gun, Rifle, and Hound in the East 

AND West. By “ Snaffle.” With Illua- 
tration by Harry Dixon. Demy 8vo. 

I 4 J- 

Travels, Sports, and Polities in the 

East of Europe. By the Marquis of 
Huntly. With Illustrations. Large crown 
8yo., I2s, 

Norwegrian Sketches : Fishing in Strange 
Waters. By Edward Kennard. Illus- 
trated with 30 beautiful Sketches. Second 
Edition. I4r. 


How to Buy a Horse* With Hints <mi 

Shoeing and Stable Management. By 
Pelagius. Third Thousand. Cr. 8vo., u. 

Incidents of Forelgnci Sport and 

Travel. By Colonel Pollok, Author 
of “ Sport in British Burma.” With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo., i6r. 

Bear Hunting: iu the White Moun- 

TAINS ; or, Alaska and British Columbia 
Revisited. By H. W. Seton-Karr, 
r.R.G.S., etc. Ulus. Large crown, 4s. 6d, 
Ten Years’ Travel and Sport in 
Foreign Lands ; or, Travels in the Eigh- 
ties. By H. W. Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S., 
etc. Large crown 8vo., 5^. 

The Habits of the Salmon. By Major 
Traherne. Crown 8vo., 3j. 6d. 
Sketches in the Hunting: Field. By A. 
E. T. Watson. A New Editiwi, with 
numerous Illustrations by John Sturgess. 
Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Poachers and Poaching, By John 
Watson. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 7 j. 6d, 

Sketches of British Sporting Fishes. 
By John Watson, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo., y. td. 

Five Months’ Sport in Somali Land. 

By Lord Wolverton. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., yj. (>d. 


trbeoloQi?, pbilosopbi?, Sodolog?, etc. 


Handbook of Social Economy; or, 

The Worker’s ABC. From the French. 
By Edmond About, With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by W. Fraser 
Rae. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 

Constructive Ethies : A Review of Modem 
Philosophy in its Three Stages of Interpre- 
tation, Criticism, and Reconstruction. By 
WL L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., Demy 
8vo., i2s. 

The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the 

Slave Coast of West Africa; their 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
guage, &c. By A. B. Ellis, Colonel ist 
West India Regiment, With an Appendix 
and Map, Demy 8vo., loj, 6d. 

The Ewe-Speaking People of the 

Slave Coast of West Africa. By A. 
B, Ellis. With Map, Demy 8vo., loj. bd. 

The Tshi-Speaking: Peoples of the 

Gold Coast; their Religion, Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Language, &c. By A. B. 
Ellis. With Map. Demy 8vo,, lor, bd. 


The Science of Language : Linguistics 
Philology, and Etymology. By Abel 
Hovelacque. With Maps, Large crown 
8vo., cloth, ss. 6d, 

Philistines and Israelites; A New 
Light on the World’s History. By H. 
Martyn Kennard. Demy 410., 6s. 

Jesus Christ ; God ; and God and Man. 

Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in 
Paris. By Pere Lacordaire. Seventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6 d. 

Human Orig:ins ; Evidence from History 
and Science. By S. Laing. With Illus- 
trations. Twelfth Thousand, Demy 8vo., 
3 ^. 6 d. 

Problems of the Future and Essays. 

By S. Laing. Thirteenth Thousand, 
Demy 8vo., 3^. 6 d. 

Modem Science and Modem Thought. 

By S. Laing. Nineteenth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo., 3^, 6d, 

A Modem Zoroaatrian. By S. Laing. 
Ninth Thousand. Demy 8v0., 3J. 
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THEOLOGY, &c. --CONTINUED, 


Words of a Believer, and the Past 

AND Future of the People. By F. 
Lamennais. Translated from the French 
by L. E. Martineau. With a Memoir of 
ikmennais. Crown 8vo., 4s. 

The Elements of Political Economy. 

By Emile de Laveleye. Translated by 
W. Pollard, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Evolution : Its Nature, Its Evidences, and 
Its Relations to Religious Thought. By 
Joseph le Contf, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University of 
California. A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Philosophy, Historical and Critical. By 
Andre Lefevre. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by A. W, Keane, B.A. 
Large crown 8vo., 3/. 61 . 

Papacy, Socialism, and Democracy. 
By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Member 
of the Institute of France. Translated by 
Professor B. L. O’Donnell. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Sociology. Based upon Ethnology. By 
Dr. Charles Letourneau. Large crown 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Biology. By Dr. Charles Letourneau. 
With 83 Illustrations, A New Edition. 
DemySvo., y. 6d. 

The Claims of Christianity. By W. 
S. Lilly. Demy 8vo., 12s. 

On Shibboleths. By W. S. Lilly. Demy 
8vo., I2s. 

On Right and Wrong. By W. S. Lilly. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Chapters on European History. By 

W. S. Lilly. With an Introductory 
Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo., zis. 


A Century of Revolution. By w. s. 

Lilly, yecond Edition. Demy 8 vo,, 12^. 

Ancient Religion and Modern 

Thought. By W. S. Lilly. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo., 12S. 

The Progress of Science : Its Origin, 

Course, Promoters and Results. By J. V. 
MarMery. Demy 8vo, Js. 6d. 

The Future of Science : Ideas of 1848. 
By Ernest Renan. Demy 8vo., i8r. 

History of the People of Israel. By 

Ernest Renan. 

First X>ivision. Till the Time of King 
David. Demy 8vo., 14J. 

Second Division. From the Reign of 
David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Demy 8vo., 14s. 

Third Division. From the time of 
Hezekiah till the return from Babylon. 
Demy 8vo., 14^. 

Esoteric Buddhism. By a. P. Sinnett. 
Annotated and enlarged by the Author. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., 3x. 6d. 

Aphorisms from the Writings of 

Herbert Spencer. Selected by Julia 
Raymond Gin cell. With a Photogravure 
Portrait. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo., 3J. 

Anthropology. By Dr. Paul Topinard. 
With a Preface by Professor Paul Broca. 
With 49 Illustrations. Demy 8vo,, 3J. 6d. 

.Esthetics. By Eugene Veron. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Armstrong. Large crown 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

A Modern Layman’s Faith Coneern- 

ING THE Creed and the Breed of the 
“Thoroughbred Man." By W. B. 
WooDGATE. Demy 8vo., 14s. 


ravel 


Woman in India. By Mary Frances 
Billington. With a preface by the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, C.I., 
and numerous Illustrations by Herbert 
JOHNSOTT and others. Demy 8vo., 14J'. 

Through the Heart of Asia over the 

Pamir to India. -By Gabriel Bonvalot. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Pit- 
man. With 250 Illustrations by Albert 
P^PIN. Royal 8vo,, 32J, 

Wiiiteps in Algeria. By F. A. Bridg- 
MAN. With 62 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 
lor. 6d, 


Two Summers in Greenland: An 

Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands 
in Fjords and Mountains. By A, RllS 
Carstensen. With numerous Illustrations 
by the Author. Demy 8vo., I4f. 

The Ancient Cities of the New World. 

Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico 
and Central America, 1857-1882. By 
D^siRfe Charnay. With upwards of 200 
Illustrations. Super royal 8vo., 31^. 6d, 

Round the Calendar in Portugal. By 
Oswald Crawfukd. With numerous 
Illustrations. Royal Syo., i&s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


TRAVEL- 

£lketches of Hindoo Life. By Devendra 
N. Das, Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Three Months’ Tour in Ireland. By 
Madame de Bovet. Translated and Con- 
densed by Mrs. Arthur Walter. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 6j. 

Around Tonkin and Siam. By Prince 
Henry D’Orleans. Translated by C. B. 
Pitman. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo., 14s. 

From Pekin to Calais by Land. By 

H. de Windt. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by C. E. Fripp from Sketches by the 
Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Js. 6d. 

A Ride to India Across Persia and 

Beluchistan. By H. de Windt. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

American Notes and Pictures from 
Italy. By Charles Dickens. With 
8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., ioj. ; post 
8vo., 8f.; crown 8vo., 6^., 2s. 6d. and 

2J. ; 4to., y . ; royal 8vo., 3^. 6d. ; fcap. 
8vo., is. 6d. 

Gibraltar. By Henry M. Field. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., ^s. 6d. 
The Highlands of Central India : Notes 
on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History and Sports. By Captain Forsyth, 
With Map and Coloured Illustrations. A 
new E^tion. Demy 8vo., I2 j. 

Round About the Crooked Spire. By 
Albert J. Foster, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

With the Camel- Corps up the Nile. 

By Count Gleichen. With numerous 
Sketches by the Author. Third Edition. 
Large crown 8vo., gs. 

A Land of Mosques and Marabouts. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 14s. 

The Marches of Wales : Notes and Im- 
pressions on the Welsh Borders, from the 
Severn Sea to the Sands 0’ Dee. By 
Charles G. Harper. With 114 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

A Week’s Tramp in Dickens-Land. 

By W. R. Hughes, F.L.S. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, 
Herbert Railton, and others. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo., yr. 6d. 

Travels, Sports, and Polities in the 

East of Europe. By the Marquis of 
HUNTLY. With Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo., I 2 S. 

Life Aboard a British Privateer in 

the Time of Queen Anne. Being the 
Journals of Captain Woodes Rogers, Master 
Mariner. With Notes and IDustrations by 
R. C. Leslie. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 


CONTINUED. 

Travels in Africa. By Dr. Wm. Junker. 

Translated from the German by Professor 
Keane. 

Vol. I. During the Years 1875 to 1878. 
Containing 38 Full-page Plates and 125 
Illustrations in the Text and Map. Demy 
8vo., 2IJ. 

Vol. II. During the Years 1879 to 1883. 
Containing numerous Full-page Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text and Map, Demy 
8vo., 21J. 

Vol. III. During the Years 1882 to 1886. 
Containing numerous Full-page Plates and 
Illustrations in the Text and Maps. Demy 
8vo., 21s. 

Across the Border ; or, Pathanand Biloch. 
By E. E. Oliver, Under-Secretary to the 
Public Works Department, Punjaub. With 
numerous Illustrations by J, L. KiplinG, 
C.I.E. Demy 8vo., 14J. 

Round about New Zealand. Being 
Notes from a Journal of Three Years* 
Wandering in the Antipodes. By E. W. 
Payton. With Twenty Original Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 

Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. 

By Colonel Pollok, Author of “Sport in 
British Burma.” With Illustrations by A. T. 
Elwes. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

A Suburb of Yedo. By the late Theobald 
A. Purcell. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

Spanish Cities : with Glimpses of Gibraltar 
and Tangiers. By C. A. Stoddard. With 
18 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., Js. 6d. 

Across Russia from the Baltic to the 

Danube. By C. A. Stoddard. With 
numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo., 
‘yj. 6d. 

With Stanley’s Rear Column. Byj. 
Rose Troup. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, Second Edition. Demy 8vo., i6j. 

Untrodden Paths in Roumania. By 
Mrs, Walker. With 77 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., lor. 6d, 

Eastern Life and Scenery, with Excur- 
sions to Asia Minor, Mitylene, Crete, and 
Roumania. By Mrs. Walker. 2 vols., 
with Frontispiece to each vol. Crown 8vo., 

2lS. 

A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter 
White. With a Map, Fiuh Edition. 
Post 8vo., 4s. 

A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s 
End, and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. 
By Walter White. With 4 Maps, 
Third Edition. Post 8vo., 4^. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

Handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and I lhuF t r^it i on s , 
in Twenty Volumes, demy 8ro., 8s. each. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and PAST AND PRESENT. 2 vols. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, i voL 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING— LIFE OF SCHILLER. i vol. 

IjATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS— early KINGS OF NORWAY— ESSAY 
ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX, i vol. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6 vols. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 3 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in 34 Vols., demy 8vo., £16 3s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Por- j OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
trait, is. (d. 1 and SPEECHES. With Portraits. Svols., 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1 “'=l>9r. 

A History. 3 voU., each 9r. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9S. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER 
AND EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS. 
With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and 
Plates, gs. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. With Portrait. 6 vols., each pj. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, | 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 1 
7 t. 6 J. I 

PAST AND PRESENT, gs. 


I LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With 
Portrait, 9^. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
SECOND. 10 vols., each 9^. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9^-. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 
JOHN KNOX ; and GENERAL INDEX. 
With Portrait Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 9 j. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 z/0/s., small crown 8w., 37^. ; separate vols.^ is. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With Por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. A His- 
tory. 3 vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. Svols. With Portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP AND THE HEROIC IN HIS- 
TORY. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


; THE LIFE OF SCHILLER AND 
I EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS, 
j With Portrait. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With 

Portrait. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 

GREAT. 10 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS from MUSiEUS, 
TIECK, AND RICHTER. 2 vols. 


THE EARLY KINGS of NORWAY; 
ESSAYS. 7 vols. 1 Essay on the Portraits of Knox. 

Or in sets, 37 vols. in 18, 37 j. 
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.^OOJSrS PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS- 

THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition includes the whole of Carlyle’s Writings and Translations, together 
with the Portrwts and Maps, and is complete in twenty volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2S. 6d. each. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. With a 
Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 

PAST AND PRESENT AND ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, EARLY KINGS OF 
NORWAY, AND ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF KNOX. In four vtiumts. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION : A History. In two volumes. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Portrait of 

Oliver Cromwell. In three volumes. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. In five volumes^ 

WILHELM MEISTER. In two volumes^ 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MUS.^US, TIECK AND RICHTER. In me 

volume. 


CHEAP ISSUE. 

Bound in Blue Cloth. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. One volume. With Portrait Crown 

8vo., 2S. 

SARTOR RESARTUS, HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, PAST AND 

PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. One volume. Crown 8vo., 2r. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 2 vols. 4^. 

WILHELM MEISTER. One volume, 2s. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. With Portraits. One volume, 2f. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. ^ 0 ., sewed. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS ; Burns, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Necklace. 

The above in i w/., cloth^ 2s. 61, 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


In demy 8m 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations 
by Phiz. Cloth, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 

Seventy-five Illustrations by Ghorgk Cattermolb 
and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform 
with the other volumes, xs. 

BARNABY RUDGE : A Tale of the Riots 
of ’Eighty. With ?cvcnty-eight Illustrations by 
George Cattekmole and H. K. Browne. 
Uniform with the other volumes, I m. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing-The 

Christmas Carol ; The Cricket on the Hearth ; 
The Chimes ; 7 'he Battle of Life ; The Haunted 
House. With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 
lar. ♦ 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. In one volume. Cloth, 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With 

Twenty-four Illustrations by George CruiK' 
SHANK. Cloth, xzs. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. 

With Sixteen Illustrations by Phiz, Cloth, 91. 

The remainder of Dickenis Works were not originally printed in demy 8 vo, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 

In post Svo, With the Original IllustrattonSy 30 vols.^ clothe £12, 


Illustrations. Vols. J. d. 


PICKWICK PAPERS 

43 


2 

... 16 

0 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

39 


2 

... 16 

0 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

40 


2 

... 16 

0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES 

36 


2 

... 16 

0 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 

36 


2 

... 16 

0 

BLEAK HOUSE 

40 


2 

... 16 

0 

LITTLE DORRIT 

40 


2 

... 16 

0 

DOMBEY AND SON 

38 


2 

... 16 

0 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

38 


'y 

... 16 

0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

40 


2 

... 16 

0 

SKETCHES BY «BOZ» 

39 


1 

... 8 

0 

OLIVER TWIST 

24 


I 

... 8 

0 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

17 


1 

... 8 

0 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

16 


I 

... 8 

0 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

8 


I 

... 8 

0 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES 

8 


I 

... 8 

0 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

8 


I 

... 8 

0 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

8 


I 

... 8 

0 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 

12 


I 

... 8 

0 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Words,” &c. 

14 


1 

... 8 

0 


Uniform with the above^ io.f. (>d, 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Illustrations. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 

With Illustrations by S. L Fildes, and a Portrait 
engraved by Baker. Cloth, ^s. 6 ti. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty 

Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Cloth, £x is. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty- 

three Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth. 
£1 w . 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty 

Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £x xs. 

SKETCHES BY «‘BOZ.” With Forty 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Cloth, 
£i M. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty 

Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £z xs. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illus- 
trations by Phiz. Cloth, xs. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty 
Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, £x xs. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations 
by Phiz. Cloth, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS’S Continued. 

THE “CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION. 


In crown ivo. Imi vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £,'i i(iS, 



Illustrations. 

s. 

d. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 

... 8 


4 

0 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

... 8 


4 

0 

DOMBEY AND SON 

... 8 


4 

0 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

... 8 


4 

0 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

... 8 


4 

0 

BLEAK HOUSE 

... 8 


4 

0 

LITTLE DORRIT 

... 8 


4 

0 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

... 8 


4 

0 

BARNABY RUDGE 

... 8 


3 

6 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

... 8 


3 

6 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

... 4 


3 

6 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES 

... 8 


3 

6 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from “Household Words” ... 

... 8 


3 

6 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ” 

... 8 


3 

6 

AMERICAN NOTES AND REPRINTED PIECES ... 

... 8 


3 

6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

... 8 


3 

6 

OLIVER TWIST 

... 8 


3 

6 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

... 8 


3 

6 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

... 8 


3 

0 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

... 8 


3 

0 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

... 4 


3. 

0 

Uniform with the above. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 

7 

0 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 2 vols. 



... 

7 

0 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

Printed from the Edition that was carefully Corrected by the Author, 

IN 1867 AND 1868. 

Complete in 21 vols. Containing the whole of the original Illustrations, 
Crown 8 vo„ 2s. 6 d, each. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 

Illustrations by Sbymour and Phiz. 

BARNABY RUDGE : A Tale of the Riots 

of ’Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by George 
Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by 

0 itmics H AM fc 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 

75 Illustrations by George Cattbrmolb and 
H. K. Browne. 

DAVID CO PPERFIELD. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With40lUustra- 
tions by Phiz. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Phiz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustra- 
tions by Phiz. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With 40 Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 64 lustra- 
tions by Landseer, Doyle, Macuse, Leech, etc. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 lUustrations by 
Puu. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations 
by Phiz. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from “House- 

hold Words.” With x+ Illustrations by Dalziel, 
Green, Mahoney, etc. 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED 
PIECES. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone and F. Walker. 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. With 8 Illustrations by F. Walker 
and Marcus Stone. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Mabcos Stone. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. W,ith i6 Illus- 
trations by Phiz. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 

8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 4c 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

EDWIN DROOD »nd OTHER STORIES, 
With X. lUustratioDs by Lokb FtLSis. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS— 

VTHE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 32 Volumes, Demy %vo., loj. each; or set^ £16. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been employed in 
any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and the page is of a size to 
admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, various as 
have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever widely-increasing 
popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens’s wish to preserve. 

SKETCHES BY » BOZ.” With 40 Illustra- BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illus- 
tions by George Cruikshank. trations by Phiz. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 LITTLE DOR RIT. 2 vols. With4oIllus- 
Illustrations by Phiz. trations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 
by Cruikshank. Illustrations by Phiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

40 Illustrations by Phiz. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND RE- GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 lllus- 
PRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Ulus- trations by Marcus Stone. 
trations by Cattermole, &c, OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

2 vols. With Illustrations by Catter- CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustra- 
MOLE, &c. tions by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With Maclise, R.A., &c., &c. 

40 Illustrations by Phiz. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illus- 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES trations by Marcus Stone. 

FROM ITALY, i vol. With 8 Illusts. CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From “House- 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 hold Words” and “ All the Year Round.”) 

Illustrations by Phiz. With 14 Illustrations. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES. 
40 Illustrations by Phiz. With 12 Illustrations by S. L. Fildes. 

Uniform with above. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Portraits. 2 vols. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

(WITH LIFE.) 

In 22 Volumes. Crown. 4 /^., cloth, £&f 8 j . ^d. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illus- 
trations, Ss. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 60 Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait, 5 j. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations, 5r. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 Ulus., 5 j. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 56 Ulus., 5 ^- 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Illus- 
trations, Ss. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 59 Illus- 
trations, 5r. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 61 Ulus., 5x. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED 
PIECES; and other Stories, with 30 
Illustrations, 5 j. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John 
Forster. With 40 Illustrations, 5^. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Ulus., 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 32 Ulus- 
trations, 4.r. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. With 23 Illus- 
trations, 4^. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Ulus., 31. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 26 
Illustrations, 31. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With 36 Ulus. 3.;. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 
26 Illustrations, 3^. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 28 Ulus., p. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, With 
15 Illustrations, 3^. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. With 18 Ulus., y. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 25 
Illustrations, 3^. 

HARD TIMES. With 20 Ulus., 2r. 6 d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS'S VJORKS-^Continmd. 


THE CROWN EDITION, 

Complete in iy vol$> Containing all the Original Illustrations; and the Lette*Jpress 
is printed from Type expressly cast for this Edition, Large Crown 8m 
Price Five Shillings each. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty- 
three Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, With Forty 
Illustrations by Phiz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty IIIus- 
trations b\r Phiz. 

DWID COPPERFIELD. With Forty 
Illustrations by Phiz. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With Forty 
Illustrations by Geo. Cruikshank, 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty 
Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Seventy-five Illustrations by George 
Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots 
of ^Eighty. With Seventy-eight Illustra- 
tions by George Cattermole and H. K. 
Browne. 

OLIVER TWIST and A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. With Twenty-four Illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Sixteen by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE, With Forty Illustrations 
by Phiz. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations 
by Phiz. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

AMERICAN NOTES ; PICTURES FROM 
ITALY ; and A CHILD’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. With Sixteen Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. 

CHIRSTMAS BOOKS AND HARD 
TIMES. With Illustrations by Land- 
seer, Maclise, Stanfield, Leech, 
Doyle, F, Walker, etc. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES AND OTHER 
STORIES, including HUMPHREY’S 
CLOCK. With Illustrations by Dalziel, 
Charles Green, Mahoney, Phiz, 
Cattermole, etc. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 
Sixteen Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

EDWIN DROOD and REPRINTED 
PIECES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 
Luke Fildes and F. Walker. 


Uniform with the above, 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With Portraits and Ulus- 
trations. Will be added at the request of numerous Subscribers. 

THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. A Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in the 
Tales of Charles Dickens. By Gilbert Pierce, with additions by William A. 
Wheeler. 


THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES; NO THOROUGHFARE; 
THE PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. By Charles 
Dickens and Wflkie Collins. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

These Stories are now reprinted in complete form for the first time. 


CHARLES DICKENSES CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. 


Illustrated by John Leech, D. Maclise, R.A., R. Doyle, C. Stanfield, R.A., etc. 


Fcap, cloth^ IS. each, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 
THE CHIMES : A Goblin Story. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH: 
A Fairy Tai.e of Home. 


Complete in a case, $s. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love 
Story. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE 
GHOST’S STORY. 


sixpenny reprints of DICKENS’S WORKS. 

OLIVER TWIST. With a8 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. Medium 8vo. 

REAIMNGS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. As selected and read 
by himself, and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE HAUNTED MAN. Illustrated. 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Story, and THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
Illustrated. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE : A Love Stoky, HUNTED DOWN, and A HOLIDAY 
ROMANCE, Illustrated. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S ^O^Y&^Continued. 



THE CABINET EDITION. 

voh,, small fcap, Svo., Marble Paper Sides^ Cloth Backs, with uncut ed^es, 
price Eighteenpence each. Each Volume contains Eight Illustrations 
reproduced from the Originals. In Sets only, bound in blue 
and red cloth, with cut edges, £2 8j. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE, 2 vols. 
BLEAK HOUSE, 2 vols. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 

EDWIN DROOD ; & OTHER STORIES. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 2 vols. 

I A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
: DOMBEY AND SON, 2 vols. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
i LITTLE DORRIT, 2 vols. 
i MUTUAL FRIEND, 2 vols. 
i HARD TIMES. 

i UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

! REPRINTED PIECES. 


THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 


tions by F. Barnard. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 61 Jllus- 
trations by F. Barnard. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 59 Ulus- 
trations by F. Barnard. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With 46 Illustrations 
by F. Barnard. 

OLD CURIOSn'Y SHOP. With 39 Illus- 
trations by Charles Green. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illus- 
trations by F. Barnard. 

OLIVER TWIST and A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. With 53 Illustrations by J. i 
Mahoney and F, Barnard. 1 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 58 Ulus- I 
trations by J. Mahoney. * 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by ] 
F. Barnard. 1 

PICKWICK PAPERS, With 57 lUustra- 
tions by Phiz. I 


LITTLE DORRIT. With 58 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS and HARD 
TIMES. With $0 Illustrations by J. A. 
Fraser and H. French. 

AMERICAN NOTES, PICTURES FROM 
ITALY, AND A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, With 33 Illustrations by 
Frost, Gordon, Thomson, and Ralston. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ” and CHRIST- 
MAS BOOKS. With 62 Illustrations by 
F. Barnard. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES and UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 49 
Illustrations by E. G. Dalziel. 

EDWIN DROOD, REPRINTED PIECES, 
and OTHER STORIES. With 30 Ulus- 
trations by L. Fildes, E. G. Dalziel, and 
F. Barnard. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By John Forster. With 40 Illustrations 
by F. Barnard and others. 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 

Complete in 17 vols. Royal 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 62 lUustra- | 


THE TWO -SHILLING EDITION 

Each Volume contains a Frontispiece. Crown %vo., 2S. 


DOMBEY AND SON. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

AMERICAN NOTES. 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER 
STORIES, 
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tDbe f ortnigbtl? IReview. 

EDITED BY W. K COURTNEY. 

PRICE mo SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published Monthly. 

A VOLUME IS COMPLETED EVERY SIX MONTHS. 

The following are among the Contributors : — 
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